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FOREWORD 


OVIET RUSSIA has been in existence for 

fourteen years, and no one can now deny 

that the new Russia has risen to major im- 
portance in the family of nations. Over night, 
historically speaking, one of the most backward of 
the great countries has been transformed into a 
commonwealth which seeks to become the most en- 
terprising nation of the century. 

The people of Russia have launched a new form 
of government more revolutionary than any before 
attempted. It is a form of government based on a 
definite industrialized program with centralized con- 
trol, and whether you are or are not at heart a 
Communist (and I am«not) it becomes more and 
more apparent that the Soviet experiment cannot 
be ignored. Gigantic forces, for centuries sup- 
pressed, are at work over there on the other side of 
the world —a world which by a magical growth in 
methods of communication and transportation has 
become suddenly small. No one governmental sys- 
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tem will, it is true, work everywhere to the satisfac- 
tion of all, but a system that works at all, or even 
half way, amid the present doubt and confusion in 
Russia, will almost certainly affect the thought and 
effort of civilized nations everywhere. 

The Revolution was inevitable. It took centuries 
of oppression to sow the seeds of such a revolution 
in the minds and hearts of 160,000,000 people. To 
see that seed brought to life is both marvelous and 
terrifying. So much depends upon the judgment, 
character and sincerity of the leaders. The seed of 
Communism, or Socialism, however is not new. 
The tenets of Socialism or Communism have been 
sown for thousands of years. The harvest had to 
come. Iam glad that the experiment is being tried 
in Russia and not in the United States. 

Keener in one respect at least than the present 
capitalistic leadership of America, the leaders of 
Russia have realized that agriculture must be made 
prosperous, and have built all their plans of prog- 
ress from that base line. Prosperity must begin at 
the source of new wealth. Agriculture is the key- 
stone and they know it. All new wealth comes 
from the soil and from beneath its surface, or from 
the waters that surround the earth. Wheat is the 
great word in Russia. From that all else derives. 
Because I have been identified almost all of my. life 
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here in America with efforts to grow wheat more 
cheaply and with less waste of human energy, I was 
asked to discuss this problem with the new Russia, 
and was brought into the confidence of men and 
women in all soviet departments and walks of life. 

The agricultural part of the Five Year Program is 
in no sense a thing apart in itself. Modernized 
farming is the foundation and frame-work of the 
whole new structure of Russian society. What I 
have to say then about the things I saw in Russia 
will not concern farming alone. 

Russia has been an agricultural country for cen- 
turies. Its people have always suffered the hard- 
ships of the pioneer and the poor. It is, however, 
absurd to assume that Russia did not have some in- 
dustry under the Czar’s government. Locomotives, 
ships, ores, oil, steel products, textiles, fine arts, as 
well as all other products of industry have been pro- 
duced in Russia, as in other European countries, for 
many years. Some of the finest and most delicate 
products of the jeweller’s art have been produced 
there, the finest cottons, woollens, and silks have been 
made in its factories, and Russia has produced its 
share of scientists, authors, artists, and engineers. 
Most people have the impression that the Soviets 


are trying to put over a five year industrial program 
without any industrial background among its peo- 
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ple. They seem to forget that Russia has had some 
manufacturing for many generations. 

~ Soviet Russia is beginning her industrial develop- 
ment at a time when she can profit by all the mis- 
takes made by other industrial countries. For 
example — the Soviets have consolidated all trans- 
portation under one department. ‘They were wise 
enough to secure the services of Mr. Ralph Budd, 
an engineer and President of the Great Northern 
Railway, to start them on a large transportation 
program. "They will not build railroads when good 
concrete roads will do better, neither will they try 
to build roads into inaccessible places, as they plan 

_ freight transportation by air. 

A similar condition exists in oil transportation in 
Russia. ‘The Soviets realize that the investment in 
tank cars will provide a great portion of the cost of 
pipe-lines and at the same time eliminate the operat- 
ing and maintenance cost of the tank cars, as well as 
relieve the already congested railroads. "Therefore, 
they are planning a very comprehensive pipe-line 

. system throughout the entire industrial area. 

Other economical ideas are being used in the loca- 
tion of factories and power plants. Transportation 
costs and distribution are all carefully studied before 
industries are definitely located. All of these things 
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give Russia a decided advantage over the other na- 
tions in Europe. 

We should not judge Russia by our standards of 
today, but rather by the standards and hardships of 
our pioneers. The people have reconciled them- 
selves to the Five Year Program. ‘Terrific stress has 
been laid on its completion by the leaders. The 
comfort and well being of the people have been 
sacrificed, though it can be said that the sacrifice 
has been in the main achieved willingly and has been 
justified by the results. Already, near the end of 
the third year, the leaders see a great portion of the 
plan completed in four years. Some of the heavy 
industries, such as transportation and steel and iron 
production, are behind schedule, but on the whole 
the Soviet Union is doing or has done what it set 
out to do for industrial independence and agricul- 
ture. 

It now appears that a second Five Year Program 
will be developed, which, while not as ambitious in 
the major industries, will be equally so in the lighter 
industries, and an effort will be made to reward the 
people for the effort and sacrifice they have made. 
The Russian people have paid for their success with 
privations which no other nation has undergone dur- 
ing peace times. 
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Soviet Russia presents a problem for all of the 
world today. It has the resources and the popula- 
tion to become a great factor in international af- 
fairs. Its leaders are determined that Russia shall 
take its place among the great nations of the world. 
One thing is certain — a country which comprises an 
area equal to Mexico, the United States, and Canada, 
and has a population of 160,000,000 people thrilled 
with the desire to become the world’s leading nation, 
cannot be ignored by the rest of the world, either 
socially, politically, or as a factor in the great busi- 
ness of international trade. 
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CHAPTER I 


N THE latter part of July 1928, I received an 
invitation from the Soviet Russian Govern- 
ment to go as their guest to Moscow and dis- 

cuss with their agricultural leaders the farming part 
of their Five-Year Program. ‘This invitation came 
at a time when we were very busy preparing to har- 
vest our own crop, and I advised them it would be 
impossible for me to go at that time. There was - 
another reason, however, which was almost as great 
a factor in my refusal: I was then very much preju- 
diced against anything which the Soviet Govern- 
ment was trying to do. I had read many reports of 
their confiscation of property, nationalization of in- 
dustries and: pzople, repudiation of debts and reli- 
gion, and’ félt that I did not care to have- ggytbing 
to do with such a Government.. 

Nevertheless, I could not diea coinplettlly an 
interest which’  felt.in their.great agricultural de- 
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velopment. We have always farmed in our family. 
My mother and father were pioneers, Mother hav- 
ing gone overland in a covered wagon, as thousands 
of other women had done in the development of the 
West. Few people can realize the hardships of pio- 
neering life without having experienced them and 
suffered them. We lived for many years in a 
“claim” shanty. Mother's first three children were 
born without medical assistance of any kind, just 
as many Russian children are born today. The 
Russian mothers of these children are probably not 
experiencing any greater hardships than the pio- 
neering women in our own country experienced 
fifty years ago. I have always resented the fact that 
my mother and other women on the farms had to 
work so hard. It has always seemed wrong to me 
that in this great country of ours it has been neces- 
sary for the women and children on our farms to 
work eight hours twice a day, all of their lives, for 
practically nothing, in order to make the farm a suc- 
cess. I have always believed in industrialized farm- 
ing, based on economicai units, but this does not 
mean that ail farms must be large farms. 

I had heard for many years of the hardsnizs of the 
Russia? peasant. I knew of their primitive meth- 
ods aud that a great portion of their farming was still 
done with the same implements that were used 
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when the Pharaohs built the pyramids. I knew 
what this meant to the Russian women and children. 
It is rather natural, therefore, that I should feel a 
sympathy, particularly for women and children, in 
other parts of the world who are trying to improve 
their conditions, as we improved ours, even if such 
an attempt is being made under a form of govern- 
ment which seems intolerable to us. 

Later in the year I received another invitation 
from the Soviet Government to go to New York and 
talk the matter over with the representatives of the 
Soviet Government in that city. They explained to 
me that many of the reports I had heard about 
Soviet Russia were not true, and suggested that I 
take a trip to Moscow, discuss the matter further 
with the officials there, and decide at that time 
whether or not I would undertake to help them in 
their agricultural program. They proposed that 
Mrs. Campbell accompany me as a guest of the Gov- 
ernment. The proposition was so fair and reason- 
able that we accepted the invitation and made our 
arrangements to sail from New York January 12, 
1929. We were so doubtful of living conditions 
that Mrs. Campbell asked her friend, Miss Jean 
Henry, a trained nurse, to accompany her. 

We were the guests of the Soviet Government 
from the day we left Pasadena, California, until we 
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returned. Many of our friends who were at the sta- 
tion to bid us goodbye were almost certain that we 
were going to experience rather difficult living con- 
ditions and considerable discomfort. We went 
directly to Washington, remained there two days, 
and sailed from New York on the Ile de France in 
accommodations much superior to those we would 
have selected for ourselves. “Tickets and every de- 
tall were arranged for by Mr. Bron, the capable 
Soviet representative in this country. We landed 
at Cherbourg, and were soon in Paris. After two 
days in Paris arranging for visas, which we could not 
get in the United States, we took the through train, 
via Berlin and Warsaw, to the Russian border. 

We received our first experience pertaining to 
Russia in Warsaw, where we were besieged by at 
least fifty agents or peddlers who wanted to sell us 
Russian rubles for 33 cents on the dollar. This 
practice of bootlegging rubles into Russia, is, of 
course, very much against the law, and the Soviet 
Government is thorough in its inspection in regard 
to this matter. We did not buy. 

It was bitterly cold the morning we left Warsaw, 
but even colder when we landed at the border town 
of Negoreloye at about 11 P.M., where we were met 
by representatives of the Soviet Government who 
were there to accompany us to Moscow. Here at 
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this border town we saw the first evidences of real 
Russia. The station itself was a huge structure of 
logs, typical of Russia and symbolic of the pioneer- 
ing country which we were soon to visit. Ap- 
proaching this border town we went through ten or 
fifteen miles of guarded territory, protected with 
barbed wire and carefully picketed with well-armed 
soldiers. It was 45° below zero, Fahrenheit, when 
we got off the train to enter the customs house to 
have our bags inspected. As we alighted on the 
platform the thing which impressed me most was the 
erect sentries I noticed at various intervals, standing 
at attention with bayonets fixed. I realized, as we 
walked towards the station wearing short American 
underwear, the real advantage of the heavy coats 
these soldiers wore, which almost touched the 
ground. 

Inside the immense waiting-room of this station 
we got our first glimpse of the Russian peasant, his 
home-made clothing, and his universal assortment 
of bundles. Our baggage was quickly transferred, 
as the officials passed it without inspection. It was 
necessary to change cars, since the Russian railway is 
314 inches wider than standard gauge, which was a 
military precaution inaugurated by the astute Rus- 
sians many years ago. 

After a reasonable delay we were on our way in 
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a Russian coach, on a Russian railway, with Russian 
officials. Mrs. Campbell and I had both been 
brought up in the Northwest and were used to cold 
weather, but it seemed that we had never experi- 
enced such still, clear cold as we did that night. 

We were on the Trans-Siberian Express, the crack 
train of Russia, and I could not help being im- 
pressed by the fact that this same train would travel 
for fourteen days and nights over 6000 miles of 
track before it reached its destination, the eastern 
boundary of that great country, most of the time 
operating under conditions at even lower tempera- 
tures, fighting blizzards and snow slides. 

We reached Moscow the following day, January 
24, about 3 P.M. We were met at the station by an- 
other delegation of Russian officials, who gave us a 
most cordial welcome, easily evident by their smiles, 
even though we could not understand their lan- 
guage. All of the men had strong, friendly hand- 
clasps, and one giant of a man, magnificent in 
physique, with features and intelligence which indi- 
cated leadership, had the strongest hand I have ever 
clasped. 

Our pictures were taken at the station, and after 
a short delay we were on our way to the hotel in the 
latest model limousine of one of our best American 
cars. We were shown to our rooms and again were 
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surprised to find every modern convenience. We 
had been told that there was not a bath in Moscow, 
that the hotels were unheated and unfurnished. 
Instead we found our rooms very comfortable, and 
once we were settled it was hard to tell the diference 
between this hotel and any other modern hotel. 
The officials realized that we had had a long 
journey, and after asking us if there was anything 
they could do for our comfort, and leaving an in- 
terpreter for both Mrs. Campbell and me, excused 
themselves and entreated us to have a good rest. 
Either Russian people have an aversion to fresh air 
or they avoid ventilation in order to save fuel. 
Every window in our rooms was sealed for the win- 
ter, and cloth or other material covered all the 
cracks. The storm windows were attached, and 
there was only one small opening left in each room 
for fresh air. Nevertheless, we soon learned that 
with the thermometer at 50° below zero Fahrenheit 
and the steam heat down, it did not require a very 
large opening to get the room as cool as we liked. 
Next morning breakfast was served in our room 
and the interpreter was on the job bright and early 
to see that every comfort was supplied us. I had my 
first conference with the officials of the Grain Trust 
that day and it was a surprise to me. I saw that the 
Russians had made great progress in their program. 
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In fact, their ideas were as modern as ours, and all 
they needed was a little help in organization of the 
field work and some assistance in the choice of 
equipment. I was astounded at their knowledge of 
agronomy and American machinery, and their pro- 
gressive ideas. I noticed immediately an enthusi- 
asm which drove them all at top speed and a desire 
for accomplishment which indicated success. 

We spent most of the day discussing plans and 
blue prints and getting acquainted with other offi- 
cials. Discussions were loud and animated, many 
talking at once, while at each conference everyone 
took notes. Tea was served several times during 
the day. We were advised early that the officials 
expected to take us to the Grand Opera that night 
and, as a result, conferences were stopped about 6 
o'clock and we went to our hotel for dinner. 

Mr. Kalmanovitch, Chairman of the Grain Trust, 
called for us in a Government limousine, and we 
had the pleasure of hearing Aida in the Grand 
Opera House given by a cast which was equal to any- 
thing which we had ever seen or heard. The Opera 
House was crowded. Reduced rates are given to 
labor organizations, and we were told that they had 
the same crowded house at every performance. 
There are some very severe regulations in Moscow 
theatres. For example, none of our party could 
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take their overshoes in the box, although it was 
rather cool, nor could they take their wraps. It re- 
quired all the persuasion of the officers of the Grain 
Trust to permit Mrs. Campbell to take her cloak 
into the box with her. 

I spent most of the next day with the Grain Trust, 
and had arranged for a lecture that evening. 
Young engineers had been invited from all over 
Russia to attend these lectures, and I went home a 
little early to prepare some notes. 

The lecture that evening was attended by over 
eight hundred young men. It was evident by their 
faces that they were all intelligent and anxious to 
learn. They had come from the remotest parts of 
Russia and Siberia to attend these lectures and to 
carry home to their friends and neighbors what they 
might learn in Moscow. Imagine, if you can, a dry 
lecture on technical matters being carried on 
through an interpreter until 2 A.M., and you will ap- 
preciate the enthusiasm and interest of the listeners 
when they could tolerate such discomfort. They 
not only listened but they sat on the edges of their 
seats with their heads pressed forward. ‘They all 
took notes and asked most intelligent questions after 
the lecture had been given. I left the hall that 
night thinking that there were more men with tech- 
nical minds in Russia than I had expected, that the 
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youth had taken up the idea of national develop- 
ment, and that, if the same feeling were universal, 
the Five-Year Plan had a good chance to succeed. 

The morning of our third day in Moscow was ex- 
ceedingly clear and cold. The thermometer on the 
hotel steps registered almost 50° below zero Fahren- 
heit. This extreme temperature made it necessary 
for me to buy a fur cap, and I proceeded to find one 
of the large department stores operated by the Gov- 
ernment. Again I was surprised to see this store 
crowded with throngs of people, each one trying to 
purchase some merchandise with the same intent- 
ness of purpose as one sees in any of our big Ameri- 
can department stores. In one respect, however, 
there was a decided contrast to our American stores. 
There was no attention or desire to please on the 
part of the clerks such as we find in this country. 
The stores are practically all state owned, and the 
clerks simply do not care whether you buy or not. 
After considerable difficulty and loss of time I suc- 
ceeded in getting the attention of a young man, and 
explained by sign language that I wanted a cap. I 
realized in a few minutes that it was impossible to 
make much headway without an interpreter, and 
telephoned to the Grain Trust, which promptly sent 
an interpreter to me. 

I soon learned that fur caps in Russia were more 
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expensive than in the United States, but finally did 
get a Persian lamb cap, Russian style, for fourteen 
dollars. I then decided to buy a pair of overshoes 
and found that they cost just about twice as much 
as in Montana although all articles purchased were 
of inferior quality and the cap was a wreck in a 
week's time owing to the poor workmanship of the 
state factory. 

After making these purchases the interpreter and 
I started for the offices of the Grain Trust. The 
streets were crowded with people, street cars, and 
horse-drawn sleighs for passengers and freight. 
Practically all of the transportation of commodities 
in the city of Moscow is done on one-horse and two- 
horse sleds, all using the old style Russian yoke so 
familiar to us in Russian pictures. It is perhaps the 
cheapest type of hitch in the world and at the same 
time the most awkward. ‘These sleds are in many 
instances overloaded, and the horses slip and slide 
on the pavement, as the owners are too poor to pro- 
vide horseshoes, much less sharpen them regularly. 
Every time a street-car bell clangs or a bus horn 
sounds, there is a wild scramble on the part of the 
drivers of these horse-drawn vehicles to get in the 
clear. Consequently, there is great shouting and 
frantic waving of arms, accompanied by the usual 
controversy over the question of the right of way. 
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As we were crossing the Red Square not far from 
the Grand Opera House, we sighted one heavily 
loaded sled on a part of the street-car track where 
the snow had been removed, and, in spite of the 
shouts and efforts of the driver, the horse could not 
start the load. The motorman was impatiently 
clanging his bell, and quite a crowd had gathered. 
Several of us tried to assist by shoving the sleigh, 
but the load was too great. Finally I asked the 
motorman through the interpreter, if he would per- 
mit me to operate the street car, as they have the 
same system of control and air brake as is used in 
this country. He consented and after slowly ap- 
proaching the sleigh, we shoved it ahead until it 
was on snow again, amid the vociferous approval of 
the crowd. Any motorman in the United States 
would have done the same thing, but I cite this in- 
stance to illustrate the lack of initiative. 

We reached the office of the Grain Trust in time 
for a morning cup of tea, which is kept constantly 
on hand and is served at regular intervals with Rus- 
sian cakes. 

After tea had been served I was again astounded 
at the elaborate and complete plans which had been 
prepared in regard to public buildings, grounds, 
and other public improvements on the State Farms, 
as well as the Russians’ knowledge of what they 
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wanted and what they proposed to do. It was at 
this conference that I received an invitation from 
Mr. Stalin to visit him, if convenient, at 2 p.m. that 
afternoon. ‘This invitation seemed to be as much 
of a surprise to the officials of the Grain Trust as it 
was to me since up to that time no foreigner had had 
an official conference with Mr. Stalin in his office in 
the Kremlin. 

After lunch, Mr. Kalmanovitch, Chairman of the 
Grain Trust and member of the Supreme Economic 
Council, called for me at the hotel, and we started 
on our way to the famous Kremlin. 

It is not at all difficult to get inside the Kremlin 
wall, although we were stopped by soldiers of the 
Red Army at the gate and had to show our passes. 
The real difficulty begins when you start to enter 
the official building occupied by Stalin. Passes in 
Russia are similar to visas and contain the photo- 
graph of the owner. The two soldiers of the Red 
Army stationed at the entrance of the building in 
which Stalin has his office carefully inspected the 
pass and made a close scrutiny of Mr. Kalmanovitch 
and compared him with his picture. We then en- 
tered the elevator, which ascended to the sixth floor. 
We walked down two floors, where we were again 
stopped by two soldiers and had passes inspected. 
Again another long hall partitioned about every 
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fifty feet, with the same inspection and scrutiny of 
photographs at each partition. Finally, at the end 
of this long hall, I was ushered into an unoccupied 
room. 

In a few minutes the President of the University 
of Moscow entered and explained in perfect Eng- 
lish that he was the interpreter for Stalin and would 
take me to him in the adjoining room. Mr. Stalin 
arose immediately upon my entrance and walked 
towards me with a cordial smile and a frank, open 
expression. He was very erect and alert, dressed in 
Russian costume, consisting of boots, breeches, and 
a white Russian shirt worn outside the trousers with 
a black belt. He grasped my hand firmly and 
showed every indication of a desire to be friendly. 
After an exchange of compliments, he asked me to 
be seated in a chair across the desk from him. 

The room was plainly furnished, more like the 
furniture we find in a contractor's or engineer's 
office in the United States than in an office of a Gov- 
ernment official. I noticed American typewriters 
and filing cases about the room, and there was an air 
of economy and trimness throughout. 

As soon as we were seated I explained to Mr. 
Stalin through the interpreter that before we en- 
tered into any business negotiations I wanted to 
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speak to him frankly and without offense in regard 
to my trip to Russia and several other matters which 
were on my mind. He immediately agreed to this 
and with one motion of his arm pointed towards the 
door, upon which his secretary left the room in 
about three steps. I then said to Mr. Stalin, “I am 
very anxious, Mr. Stalin, that you should know that 
I am here without any intent of giving you any false 
impressions. I am not a Communist, I do not be- 
lieve in the Soviet form of Government; I am not a 
disciple of Bill Haywood or Emma Goldman, and I 
resent many of the things which I hear about your 
Government. Nevertheless, I am much interested 
in your agricultural development, as I am an agri- 
cultural mechanical engineer and have spent most 
of my life trying to develop mechanized agriculture 
in the United States. We had a poor crop in Mon- 
tana this year, and the work which your Govern- 
ment has offered me is interesting. I will not, how- 
ever, make any kind of working agreement with 
your Government if it cannot be done absolutely 
independently of my political beliefs and strictly on 
a business basis." Whereupon Stalin arose alertly 
from his chair, crossed to my side of the table, took 
my hand in both of his, looked me straight in the 
eye, and said, “Thank you for that, Mr. Campbell. 
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Now I know that I can believe you. Now I know 
that we can respect each other and perhaps we can 
be friends." 

He then motioned me to sit down, and asked me 
to continue. I went on to explain that we in the 
United States resented many things which we had 
heard about the Soviet Government, such as the con- 
fiscation of property, elimination of personal rights, 
nationalization of women and children, repudiation 
of debts and religion, and above all, what we 
thought was an attempt to interfere with our own 
Government. I told him that neither he nor his 
Government could expect the ‘friendship, co- 
operation and recognition of our Government if 
they ever did try to interfere with our affairs. 

Mr. Stalin immediately replied that he realized 
this and he too wanted to speak with the same frank- 
ness and without offense. He said that he knew 
there were such unfavorable reports in our country, 
and took considerable time to explain the true con- 
ditions in Russia. He unhesitatingly admitted, 
with disarming frankness, that under ‘Trotsky 
there had been an attempt to spread Communism 
throughout the world. He said that was the pri- 
mary cause of the break between himself and 
Trotsky. That Trotsky believed in universal 
Communism while he wanted to confine his efforts 
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to his own country. He explained that they had 
neither the time nor the money to try to communize 
the world, even should they wish to do so, and that 
his own chief interest was to improve the conditions 
of the people in Russia, without any interference 
whatsoever in the government of other countries. 

We discussed the Third International and other 
reports of Soviet propaganda, and I must admit that 
Mr. Stalin convinced me that there is no attempt 
now on his part, or on the part of officials of the 
Soviet Government, to interfere with the Govern- 
ment of the United States. We discussed politics, 
economics, banking, business, trade with the United 
States, transportation, agriculture, and education. I 
was amazed at Mr. Stalin’s knowledge of general af- 
fairs. He reminded me of many of our big indus- 
trial leaders who must have a general knowledge of 
practically all affairs to hold their positions. His 
words, as they were transferred to me through the 
interpreter, were carefully chosen, and I was par- 
ticularly surprised at his knowledge of the Constitu- 
tion of the United States. In fact, my own lack of 
knowledge of this same Constitution caused me con- 
siderable embarrassment, and the first thing I did, 
upon reaching London, was to find a book store and 
buy a copy. 

‘The conference lasted until well after dark, as the 
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sun sets early in the northern country. Upon leav- 
ing, he told me that the interpreter would prepare a 
typewritten copy of our conversation, which I re- 
ceived two weeks later in London, signed “J. Stalin,” 
and with this note — “Keep this record, it may be a 
very historical document some day.” 

It was obvious, from the afternoon’s discussion, 
that Mr. Stalin was very anxious to do business with 
the United States; that he did not expect diplomatic 
recognition at this time, but was only asking for 
commercial relationship. I may be entirely wrong 
in my conclusions, but after a four-hour conference 
with this powerful leader, whose office I entered 
with as many prejudices as any person who ever vis- 
ited Russia, I felt convinced that he was a real leader, 
with a desire to do something truly great for his 
country and his people. I left his office with an en- 
tirely different idea of the “Man of steel.” 

He is a sturdy, thick-chested, powerfully built 
man, about five feet, ten inches tall, with a strong 
face and piercing black eyes which concentrate on 
you even while talking through an interpreter, to 
such an extent that you hardly feel the presence of 
the interpreter. He clasps your hand with a firm- 
ness that indicates his physical as well as mental 
strength, and his frankness in discussion gains your 
confidence. Stalin is hard, but I do not think he is 
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cruel. He is a severe disciplinarian, but any coun- 
try after a war and a revolution must have stern 
measures. He is stern but not ruthless. He is, 
however, in every sense a dictator, and under pres- 
ent conditions Russia must have a dictator. 

That evening we were again the guests of govern- 
ment officials at a presentation of The Barber of 
Seville. Going home the chauffeur reported it over 
50° F. below zero. I took a short walk before re- 
tiring and marveled how the beggars and poor peo- 
ple on the street could live in such extreme cold. 
Old women at different corners were offering for 
sale certain articles of food which were kept heated 
by charcoal stoves. Half of the people on the street 
were without boots or overshoes and their feet were 
protected from freezing by yards of burlap or rags 
wrapped around them and tied with string in a hun- 
dred knots. Even string is scarce in Russia. 

Moscow in winter is beautiful if you can close 
your eyes to the poorly clothed people and the beg- 
gars on the streets. There is a certain dignity about 
its buildings, a combination of the Orient and the 
Western World which has developed an architecture 
strictly its own. 

Practically every day was spent in conference with 
the officials, working on plans and preparing details 
for the Five-Year Plan. Evenings were given over 
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either to lectures or amusement. It was not until 
the middle of the week that we had perhaps one of 
the most enjoyable evenings of our visit. President 
and Mrs. Kalinin asked us to spend the evening at 
their country home and to enjoy a real Russian coun- 
try dinner and a Russian sleigh ride. We left Mos- 
cow about 4 P.M., the party consisting of a dozen or 
more people, including government officials, and we 
started from the hotel in three up-to-date American 
limousines. Everything is done at high speed. 
Within a block we were traveling forty to fifty miles 
an hour, and as soon as we left the city limits the 
speed was increased to sixty and seventy miles. A 
bad rut in the road destroyed one of our tires and we 
had the experience of changing a tire at 45° below 
zero, Fahrenheit. Mrs. Kalinin rode with us. She 
is a cordial, generous, wholesome woman, full of en- 
thusiasm and energy, and very popular with the 
people. 

It was after dark when we reached the fine old 
country home where we were to have dinner. The 
approach was through miles and miles of heavy, dark 
forests, and I learned as we drove along that Russia, 
with all its timber, has a very effective and well- 
enforced forest conservation program. We were 
served one of the finest dinners we had ever eaten, 
including several different kinds of wine. The 
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other guests at the table were amazed that Mrs. 
Campbell and I did not drink and teased us a great 
deal about prohibition in the United States. It was 
after this dinner that President and Mrs. Kalinin 
presented Mrs. Campbell, in appreciation of her ad- 
vice in regard to civic and social conditions, a mag- 
nificent opaque glass vase, thirty inches high, over 
two hundred years old and considered by the Gov- 
ernment as one of its rarest art treasures. 

Before the evening was over we had a typical 
Russian sleigh ride through the thick dark forests. 
Mrs. Kalinin took me with her, while the rest of the 
party went in a large sleigh. She had a spirited 
horse, but was an excellent driver although she suc- 
ceeded in upsetting the sleigh twice, which I am 
satisfied she did as a joke. 

During the entire evening the Five-Year Plan was 
the topic of conversation, and practically every ques- 
tion was an inquiry as to whether we thought the 
Soviets could do for Russia what the American Gov- 
ernment had done for the United States. 

Mrs. Kalinin works every day in the office of the 
Grain Trust just as scores of other stenographers and 
secretaries do. She receives the same pay and is not 
given any consideration because she is the President's 
wife. Mr. Kalinin is a fine gentleman who has lived 
all his life on the farm and fully understands the 
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difficulties and hardships of the Russian peasant. 

I spent several more days in Moscow, having con- 
ferences, giving lectures, visiting other departments, 
inspecting power plants, factories, foundries, ma- 
chine shops, and everywhere I went I encountered 
the same national desire to make Russia into a great 
country. 

The evening before we left the officials gave us a 
State Dinner at the Grand Hotel. ‘They had previ- 
ously entertained us in many ways and this dinner 
was to be a last expression of their good will and 
satisfaction with our trip. It was quite the most 
elaborate dinner we had ever attended, consisting of 
from sixteen to eighteen courses with half a dozen 
kinds of wine. Again we were teased considerably 
because of our belief in prohibition. After-dinner 
speeches were made as in the United States, and the 
Russian officials did their best to let Mrs. Campbell 
and me know that they had appreciated our visit, 
and .expressed the hope that our trip to Moscow 
would at least help to develop a better understand- 
ing between their country and ours. 

We left the next day. A large group of officials 
was at the train to bid us goodbye. As the train 
pulled out of the station we all felt regret at leaving 
that great snow-bound city which had been so hos- 
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pitable to us. Government officials and interpreters 
accompanied us to the border to assist us with the 
customs, and thirty-six hours afterwards we were on 
Polish territory. 


CHAPTER II 


T IS perhaps wise to break the narrative here 
and to discuss at some length the general situ- 
ation in regard to industry and agriculture in 

Soviet Russia. Later I shall return to the narrative 
on the occasion of my second trip to Russia, which, 
among other things, took me to that most amazing 
development of modern industrialized farming — the 
Giant Farm. 

Any study of Soviet industrial development in- 
volves some consideration of the basic nature of the 
economic system in Russia, not as a theory or an 
experiment but as a system of national planning, by 
which a large part of the world is being changed. 

There are stilla few steps of education to go 
through before the average world citizen will under- 
stand the situation in Russia as it actually is. After 
dealing for centuries with various peoples addicted 
to such practices as cannibalism, slave trade, absolute 
monarchy, polygamy, anti-Christian religions, and 
other standards quite contrary to our own, we have 
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finally developed a case of acute fear at the thought 
of having our world infested by a sizable portion of 
our own race which chooses to believe that there 
may be a better economic system than that which is 
called capitalism. 

They are wrong, in American opinion, since we 
ourselves built up a nation by allowing free rein to 
the doctrine of economic individualism. Even if 
our system may have developed certain weaknesses, 
we feel that we will be able to strengthen the weak 
places and keep right on doing things in our own 
way. Why, then, this widespread and unwholesome 
fear of a rival system? Should we not at least in- 
vestigate the purpose and workings of this new eco- 
nomic order? Ignorance has never been a good 
substitute for sound judgment. 

Industry, in the larger sense of the word, might 
well be blamed or credited with the Russian revo- 
lution. ‘This seems strange, knowing as we do that 
Russia was anything but an industrial nation prior 
to the upheaval of 1917. But the revolution in 
Russia was unlike the revolution we staged to estab- 
lish autonomous government in America, and unlike 
the anti-monarchical revolutions experienced by 
France. This affair in Russia was a new kind of 
revolution, an outgrowth of that epoch-making series 
of developments known throughout the western 
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world as the industrial revolution, which involved 
economics rather than politics. 

True, the people of the world were scarcely sur- 
prised when the Russian revolutionists finally suc- 
ceeded in ousting the heavy-fisted Romanoffs. And 
realizing that the state church of Russia had always 
been at the beck and call of the Czars, the rest of the 
world’s people were not greatly concerned about the 
natural reaction against religion of the sort the Rus- 
sians had known. Even the seizure of the great es- 
tates, formerly owned by a few wealthy families and 
worked by the masses of serfs, was recognized as 
stern, unpleasant business, but scarcely contrary to 
what one might expect in view of the long centuries 
during which a subjugated people had plotted and 
hated — and waited. 

But the strange thing about the revolution in 
Russia — and the important thing for the millions 
who finally cast their Jot with the victorious Bolshe- 
viki — was that the revolutionists had a political and 
economic philosophy of both breadth and depth, by 
which they proposed to lift Russia out of its back- 
ward state and place it on a par with the great na- 
tions of the modern industrialized world. The new 
program was socialism, one of those Utopias dreamed 
of for generations by long-haired soap-box orators 
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new. 

Historians in generations to come probably will 
wage great debates as to whether Russia offered a 
favorable or an unfavorable proving ground for a 
nation-wide socialistic enterprise. In favor of the 
Soviet program were such factors as the already ad- 
vanced industrialization of the other great nations, 
the natural wealth and resources of the empire built 
up by the Czars, and the backwardness of the Rus- 
sian people, with the resultant need for intense ac- 
tivity of the kind which creates work for everybody. 

Russia also was favored by having a supply of 
strong and sincere leaders, sufficiently educated to 
have learned that what they lacked in the way of ex- 
perience and technical knowledge could be made up 
by engaging the services of outstanding technicians 
and specialists in all fields of endeavor from the more 
advanced countries. 

Handicapping the Soviet leaders in their program 
for national development were such factors as the 
poverty and ignorance of the Russian peasants; their 
inherent individualism, which formed a formidable 
bulwark against the governmental program of so- 
cialization; the antipathy and fear constantly ex- 
pressed by neighboring nations; her own super- 
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radicals who constantly jeopardized the success of 
the work in Russia by their impatience and by their 
inordinate desire to foster trouble in other countries 
of the world; her depleted man-power and disor- 
ganized home industries, resulting from the World 
War and its aftermath; and the sheer immensity of 
the Union of Socialist Soviet Republics. 

But the Russians saw that they had to get to work, 
and a nation of people at work is a good thing. 
‘There was little danger of laziness of the kind which 
retards achievement, with their national policy, “He 
who works eats, he who does not work does not eat." 
And the Communists in charge of the nation’s affairs 
had always felt that they would make grand rulers, 
wise in the lore of politics and economics, and 
schooled in the recognition of problems affecting the 
welfare of the people. With them it was now a mat- 
ter of "put up, or shut up." They had taken liber- 
ties and now were saddled with responsibility. If 
they failed, they would not survive in power, that 
they well knew. 

Being based on socialistic theory, the government 
of Soviet Russia acts as the owner and operator of 
all important industries. "The state is a capitalist 
in all dealings with the capitalistic countries, but 
within the borders of Russia no one is allowed to 
practise capitalistic enterprise. The exception is 
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only in the limited sense that small-scale or petty 
capitalism is permissible. ‘This policy allows indi- 
viduals to have personal property of their own, but 
it does not go so far as to permit class stratification 
into one large group of dependent wage-earners and 
a smaller group of independent capitalists, such as 
the owners and operators of factories, mines, and the 
like. 

Russian workers are dependent upon the state, no 
less than workers elsewhere are dependent upon pri- 
vate capitalists. The state is as independent and 
dictatorial as any owner or operator could be in any 
other country, and naturally possesses far greater 
wealth and authority. But the workers in the new 
Russia feel that they are really working for them- 
selves and for the welfare of their countrymen rather 
than for a few individuals who would otherwise 
pocket the profits for private use. 

The state, in turn, is supposed to manage every- 
thing, including industry, for the greatest gain to the 
workers and to the nation’s other citizens, using all 
profits for building up the country according to the 
supposed desires of the populace. Utopian as it 
sounds, those who are involved seem to feel that their 
work is exceedingly worth while, and their present 
enthusiasm must be attributed to their belief that 
all are working for the common good and that every- 
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one will profit equally, whether they work with 
hands or brains or both. If this is a hoax — it is the 
greatest hoax ever perpetrated. 

Engineers, professors, teachers, financiers, manu- 
facturers, traders, bakers, trappers, fishermen, and 
farmers — all have their place, according to their 
experience and skill. Since the inception of the 
New Economic Policy in 1921, remuneration in the 
Soviet Union has been based on a differentiated wage 
scale. The recent decrees in reference to this mat- 
ter have aimed only to extend the policy already 
established, and to give further incentives to skilled 
workers and technicians. 

Russia was deeply humiliated in a war with a 
much smaller but more modern nation not so very 
many years ago. Some years later, in the World 
War, the Russian soldiers were killed off like cattle 
because they were short of modern military equip- 
ment. Frequently they had to fight against enemy 
machine guns with no better weapons than pitch- 
forks and scythes. Lessons of this kind are remem- 
bered by everyone, and the intelligent people of 
Russia recognized the fact that their nation’s salva- 
tion depended upon their adoption of the ways of 
modern civilized nations. Japan, her former en- 
emy, had become a great nation by adopting the 
industrialized civilization which had previously 
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brought the United States to the front among mod- 
ern world powers. Russia, her new leaders decided, 
would set out to do likewise. 

Recognizing merit wherever merit might be 
found, even in the "benighted" capitalistic coun- 
tries, the Soviet leaders selected the United States of 
America as the industrial example they would fol- 
low. It was a dangerous manceuvre on the part of 
the Communists, for they were sure to run into difh- 
culty. How can anyone, peasant or philosopher, 
distinguish between the success of the United States 
and the success of individualistic capitalism ? Here 
in the United States, by individual initiative, we had 
built up our scale of living to an unprecedented 
standard and yet no one can deny that the United 
States is the personification of capitalism. 

As a matter of fact, the Soviet authorities expect 
to face a showdown on just this issue — but not for a 
long time. ‘They are planning to raise the standard 
of living of the Russian masses in accordance with 
the awakening of the Russians to a realization of the 
benefits of aggressive individualism of the American 
kind. By then, the Soviet leaders hope, they will be 
able to show the people that the Soviet system pro- 


duces even greater rewards for the average individual 
than the capitalistic system. 


Of course, the Soviet leaders know that they can- 
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not acquire enormous private fortunes, and they do 
not want todoso. However, they believe that their 
program for increasing the standard of living and 
the elimination of poverty will give their people a 
feeling of gratitude and of satisfaction which will 
assure the permanence of the system now being es- 
tablished in Russia. 

Russia wanted to become industrialized, but she 
did not want to experience the same kind of indus- 
trial revolution as that from which the great indus- 
trial countries are still suffering. Her leaders intend 
to profit by the experience of other nations with re- 
gard to industrialization, and since there is no mo- 
nopoly on experience, they ought to be able to do it. 

Individualism brought forth the great inventions 
which have changed the lives of people wherever 
modern civilization has reached. The Soviet au- 
thorities realize that individual initiative and the 
profit motive largely account for the development 
of the steam engine, the turbine and the dynamo, the 
electric light, the movies, the radio, the automobile, 
and the airplane. 

But, they argued, such incentives also brought an 
apparently endless succession of woes, instanced by 
ever-increasing unemployment, the dole system, city 
slums, and long, drab rows of "company houses" in 
industrialized regions. Widespread poverty side by 
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side with a few billion-dollar private fortunes. How 
could Russia become industrialized but take the 
good and leave the bad behind? That was the prob- 
lem these political theorists tackled fourteen years 
ago in Soviet Russia. 


Suppose somebody says in a grandiose way: “We 
are going to build power plants, some of the world's 
largest; we are going to build steel mills, big ones; we 
are going to develop many mines, great oil fields, 
and enormously increase production in all phases of 
industry and agriculture." One might be pardoned 
for politely stifling a yawn. Such things sound like 
big talk. 

But suppose that somebody not only makes such 
statements but also comes around to your office and 
says in a tone which means business: "I like the gen- 
erators you make, the best ones you have. Y! take 
eight of those now, and many more as our plan de- 
velops. And in addition to sending your best men 
to install them, we want to engage the services of 
your best engineers to show us how to operate our 
new plants most efficiently." 

And then you learn that the new customer has the 
money to pay your price, whatever your price may 
be, and that he values his credit rating so highly that 
he is known to have met every one of his commit- 
ments. You suddenly sit up and take notice. “That 
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is about what has happened in scores of instances 
since the Government of Soviet Russia entered the 
world’s market for the purchase of machinery and 
equipment. 

But such a picture is scarcely fair to the Russians; 
it sounds too much like a spur-of-the-moment propo- 
sition. Purchases made by the Soviet Government 
in the United States and elsewhere are by no means 
as casual as I have intimated. Purchases are made 
in the most careful manner by experts who know 
what they want and can discuss their requirements 
in a most intelligent manner. ‘They are good buy- 
ers In every sense of the word. 

After having settled with opposition groups, for 
the time being at least, the Soviet Government set 
to work to rebuild the nation’s shattered industries. 
Russian industry was never very far advanced. ‘The 
first thing to be done was to repair the damaged 
buildings and equipment. The machinery which 
had been idle was gradually put to use again, al- 
though most of it was seen to be obsolete and in- 
adequate. 

There was no elaborate industrialization program 
at first, not even on paper. But plans were being 
drafted by men who understood industrial manage- 
ment. Within the separate industries campaigns 
were promoted for increasing productivity and turn- 
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ing out improved goods. By about the year 1925 
the Soviet Government was ready to devote its 
attention to efficiency, not only by increasing the effi- 
ciency in individual plants but by instituting a com- 
prehensive system of national planning, co-ordinat- 
ing all fields of industry and agriculture with the 
view of eliminating waste and building up the na- 
tion. 

The Russians are born planners. In Russia, 
whenever two or three persons are gathered together, 
they set to work to draft a plan or debate. For a 
long time that was about all they ever had an op- 
portunity todo. But now there is work to be done, 
and their plans must bear fruit. 

After feeling their way along with a preliminary 
plan of the five-year variety, the Soviet leaders 
launched the imposing Five-Year Plan which is now 
in its third year. Scientific management was made 
the basis of industrial development and expansion 
throughout the Soviet Union. 

'The Soviets were in power, and the people said: 
“All right, go ahead and see how well you can run 
things when you are really given a chance. But you 
must see to it that there is harmony and no lost mo- 
tion between various phases of industry. And don't 
forget that the profits to be made will go into the na- 
tional treasury." 
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Russia's task was many times harder than it would 
have been if her industries already had been highly 
organized. She lacked good executives, competent 
engineers, trained workers, and all of the other fac- 
tors which have made our industry hum, such as 
well-organized railroads and telegraph systems, well- 
developed power resources, and an ample supply of 
gold. 

But Russia was unified, not only politically but 
economically. The Soviet leaders had the nation’s 
wealth and man-power to use wherever and how- 
ever their national planning commission thought ad- 
vantageous. She had to rent the brains to put the 
program over, but that was also a part of the Five- 
Year Plan. 

It is too early to predict that Russia will com- 
pletely finish its program within the five years, as it 
is still far from being completed in some of its im- 
portant phases, although many of the control figures 
have been raised. Industrially, Russia is not going 
to grow up over night. Although it seems that the 
Soviet authorities are making a frenzied attempt to 
achieve the impossible within a brief span of years, 
they are looking ahead and charting the course far 
beyond the end of the Five-Year Plan in 1933. 

In fifteen or twenty years Russia will be an in- 


dustrial nation; meanwhile a fair statement is that 
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she is well on the way. For many years to come 
Russia will be the world’s greatest consumers’ market 
for all kinds of manufactured goods. 

Anyone who has traveled in Soviet Russia realizes 
how greatly her people need the products of indus- 
try. It is not surprising that she is making every 
effort toward industrial independence, even if the 
goal seems far ahead at present. 

During the year 1930, state large-scale industry in 
the U.S.S.R. produced goods amounting in value to 
19,600,000,000 rubles, which is equivalent to about 
$10,000,000,000. All branches of Russian industry, 
with the exception of textiles, showed an output 
greater than in 1929, and greater than the pre-war 
level. Large-scale industry showed an increase of 
23 per cent over 1929, the largest gain yet recorded, 
and double the productivity of the year 1913, the 
last pre-war year. 

In the various industries, the increases over the 
figures for the year 1929 ranged from 16.3 per cent 
more coal production to a gain of 65.3 per cent in 
the production of boots and shoes. The production 
of oil amounted to 18,865,000 metric tons, an in- 
crease of 31.2 per cent over the year 1929 and of 97.8. 
per cent over 1913. The output of oil in 1931 ex- 
ceeded the amount scheduled for the year 1932-33. 

Steel production is considered an important index 
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of a country’s industrial stature. In 1930 Russian 
steel production amounted to 5,684,100 metric tons, 
increasing 15.7 per cent over the 1929 figure and 
33.6 per cent over that for 1913. However, it will 
be some time before the development of Russia's 
steel industry becomes truly representative of her 
progress in this field of industry. “The mines and 
metallurgical plants now being developed and con- 
structed will be adding enormously to this total 
within another five years or so. 


Keeping the Russian millions shod is a new indus- 


trial problem in Russia, but in 1930 the output of | 


the state-owned boot and shoe factories totalled 68,- 
696,000 pairs, as compared with 37,540,000 pairs in 
1929. 

Russia’s output of agricultural machinery, still 
handicapped in various ways, is increasing more 
rapidly than many people think. In 1980 the total 
value of agricultural machinery produced by Russia 
was placed at 331,400,000 rubles, showing an in- 
crease of 49.5 per cent over 1929 and approximating 
four times the pre-war production. However, this 
valuation may be somewhat high, because many of 
the tractors and other farm machinery turned out by 
Russian factories are not yet up to American stand- 
ards in quality, and probably will not be for a great 
many years to come. 
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The production of power in Russia’s central 
power stations totalled nearly four billion kilowatt- 
hours for the year 1930, the exact figure represent- 
ing an increase of 25.9 per cent over 1929 and 
amounting to nearly ten times the 1913 output. An 
average of daily carloadings in 1930 was 46,300 cars, 
an increase of 19.9 per cent over 1929. 

Soviet imports across all frontiers in 1930 
amounted to 1,058,800,000 rubles, 20.2 per cent 
more than in the year 1929. Her exports for the 
year totalled 1,036,400,000 rubles, an increase of 
only 12.2 per cent. As a result Russia’s favorable 
trade balance of 1929, amounting to 43,100,000 
rubles, was changed to an adverse balance of 22,400,- 
ooo for the year 1930. “This should mean something 
to those who are in mortal dread of Russian ex- 
ports. 

During the five years from 1926 to 1930, the Gov- 
ernment of Russia invested about eight billion 
rubles for capital construction in the large-scale state 
industries. Most of this amount — about 60 per 
cent — was expended during the first two years of 
the Five-Year Plan. The output of large-scale in- 
dustry has increased from about 7,200,000,000 rubles 
in 1926 to 19,600,000,000 rubles in 1930. Produc- 
tion costs were reduced approximately five per cent 
each year during this period. At the same time, 
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average real wages increased about 45 per cent dur- 
ing the five years. 

Considerable progress has been made in standard- 
ization, a matter which is also receiving the attention 
of our own government. As an example of the 
standardization effected in Russia, the number of 
varieties of finished cotton cloth was reduced from 
about 4000 before the World War to about 200 in 
1928. The number of assortments of woolen cloth 
was reduced from 4000 to 60; the number of types 
of agricultural implements from 950 to 250, and the 
varieties and dimensions of glass for buildings cut 
from 30 to 9. 

This work of standardization is increasing in ever- 
widening circles. Some types of buildings and 
plants now are being designed on a standardized 
basis, as well as products and goods of various classi- 
fications. Standardized housing is being developed, 
by making all parts and accessories of buildings to 
certain uniform specifications. 

Five years from now visitors to Russia probably 
will be greatly impressed by the effects of the stand- 
ardization movement. In fact, this trend seems des- 
tined to result in standardization which will make 
our long rows of "company houses" seem individu- 
alistic by comparison. But standardization is a nat- 
ural result of machine-age civilization. Standardi- 
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zation plus an appreciation of other values is a good 
thing; when other values are ignored, excessive uni- 
formity can become exceedingly distasteful. Noone 
can say which course Russian standardization may 
choose to follow. 

The Soviet system of national planning involves 
the gradual scrapping of obsolete, inefficient facto- 
ries and concentration of production in more mod- 
ern and efficient plants. The plants are combined, 
in many instances, for greater efficiency. An ex- 
ample of this is found in the new industrial combine 
located about the large hydro-electric plant being 
constructed on the Dnieper river, which will consti- 
tute a new industrial center, including an aluminum 
plant, chemical plants, steel mills, etc. 

I do not mean to give the impression that the en- 
tire industrial structure of Soviet Russia has already 
been organized on a basis of scientific efficiency. 
This program is still in its infancy. About half of 
the 35 branches of industry in the U.S.S.R. have in- 
troduced modern measures of industrial manage- 
ment and production, but in many instances the 
measures are still in an early stage of development. 
It will take three or four more "five-year plans" to 
put Russian industry on the high plane the Soviets 
are striving to attain, but if that time ever comes, 


Russia will be industrialized to a point far beyond 
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the present status of any country. In the meantime, 
industry in the other countries of the world will not 
be standing still. 

However, Russia is going ahead, doing big things 
in a big way. This fact is apparent to anyone fa- 
miliar with the construction of such mammoth 
projects as the Dnieper river hydro-electric plant. 
When completed, this will be the largest hydro- 
electric station in the world, and will open up an 
enormous inland empire to river transportation for 
the first time. This project, involving an expendi- 
ture of about $110,000,000, is being constructed un- 
der the supervision of Col. Hugh L. Cooper, builder 
of our Keokuk dam on the Mississippi river and the 
Wilson dam at Muscle Shoals. The turbines and 
generators, of American manufacture, are the larg- 
est ever constructed. About 75 per cent of the work 
has been completed, and the construction evidently 
will be finished months ahead of schedule. 

Regional power stations are being constructed in 
all parts of the Soviet Union, construction schedules 
under the Five-Year Plan having been stepped up 
in almost every instance. Russia expects to pass 
through the stage of steam power much more quickly 
than most countries have done, and every effort is 
now being made to develop her electrical power re- 
sources for future use as well as to meet the immedi- 
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ate needs of industry. Russia aims to be ultra- 
modern. 

Transportation, communication, mining, chemical 
industries, lumbering, the fur trade, fishing, paper 
manufacture, petroleum production and refining, 
metallurgical plants, factories of endless variety — 
all these things are being developed, and each phase 
of each industry has its place to fill in the Five-Year 
Plan. So much progress already has been made that 
some think the entire Five-Year Plan may be com- 
pleted by the end of 1932 instead of in 1933. 

This development of industry is resulting in more 
and more of a trek to the cities. Moscow is grow- 
ing at an amazing rate. Its population has increased 
to over 2,500,000, and there are 789 industrial plants 
in the city, whose combined output in 1931 was 
nearly three million rubles, or about 15 per cent of 
the entire industrial output of the Soviet Union. 
This one city has 15,000 commercial and co-operative 
units, 61 hospitals, and goo clinics. 

Moreover, Moscow is the main cultural center of 
the country. At present it has 21 institutions of 
higher learning, 127 technical schools, 38 workers’ 
faculties, and 20 workers’ universities. However, 
there is a decided trend toward decentralization of 
industry in other parts of the Soviet Union, in ac- 
cordance with the Five-Year Plan. 


CHAPTER III 


EFORE describing the organization of co- 
operatives and various kinds of collecti- 
vized farms as well as state farms, I want 

to point out a factor in the Soviet scheme of things 
which must be credited with much of the success 
achieved so far. That is the flexibility of their pro- 
gram. Without this large degree of adaptability 
to various local situations there never would have 
been any degree of success comparable with that 
which has been registered during the past two years. 
And proof of this comment is provided by observing 
what has happened when the Communists have at- 
tempted to rule by force, seeking to enforce precon- 
ceived programs of great rigidity upon the masses of 
peasants. 

The very nature of the situation in Russia de- 
manded that the revolutionary leaders adapt their 
Marxian theories to fit the needs and temperament 
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of the Russian populace. Karl Marx had it all 
figured out that the first country to try the Com- 
munistic system of government would be some highly 
developed industrial country like Germany or the 
United States or England. When the explosion oc- 
curred in Russia — an empire still feudalistic in its 
makeup — it was obvious that the followers of Marx 
were going to have to add a great many pages to his 
notorious Communist Manifesto. 

It is my opinion that Russia would not now be 
the important nation she is, if Joseph Stalin and his 
supporters had not succeeded in displacing the more 
violent revolutionists of the Trotsky type. Trotsky 
was a would-be Napoleon in method and tempera- 
ment, although Napoleon might feel insulted by the 
comparison. But Stalin is a strategist of another 
sort, a man who can advance or retreat, thrust or 
parry, denounce or defend, and still keep advancing 
onward toward his ultimate goal. 

'To one who remembers pre-war Russia as a na- 
tion with a large agricultural surplus for export in 
many crop classifications, it certainly looked as if 
agriculture were disintegrating to the vanishing 
point in the years following the 1917 revolution. 
Exports stopped, the world continued to hear about 
droughts and wholesale starvation of the peasants, 
‘and the Russian emigrés and others loudly and fer- 
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vently prayed for the salvation of their country, or 
whatever might be left of it by the time something 
could be done. 

Perhaps it has been forgotten that the nations of 
western Europe and even America might not now be 
in their present position of independence and rela- 
tive prosperity, had it not been for the Russian 
armies in the World War, which kept the German 
forces split until the Allied war machine could be 
built up to its overpowering strength of the later 
months of 1917 and the year 1918. As it was, Rus- 
sia, by her participation in the World War, had prac- 
tically ruined herself for many years to come. 

Twelve million Russian soldiers participated in 
the World War. And 9,150,000 of them were listed 
among Russia's total casualties, which may be com- 
pared with the total of 7,142,558 for Germany, and 
7,020,000 for Austria-Hungary. The total casualties 
for the major Allied nations are listed by the same 
statisticians as follows: British Empire, 4,190,235; 
France, 6,160,800; Italy, 2,197,000 and the United 
States, 350,000. 

'These figures show one reason why Russia virtu- 
ally dropped out of the family of nations during the 
post-war years. With so large a portion of her man- 
power either dead or permanently disabled, it is no 
wonder that Russia slumped materially. Civil wars, 
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foreign intervention and invasions, and the loss of 
much of her territory through the peace settlements 
added to her burden. 

France suffered more, actually and in proportion, 
of course. But France emerged from the World 
War as the victorious defender of her homeland, 
honored and aided by the Allied nations and 
awarded richly by the spoils of war. Russia, by its 
own doing, had taken the role of an outcast. She 
received no pity, and she asked for none. And then, 
amid the well-founded suspicions of the other na- 
tions, she went to work under the leadership of men 
who had never known the task of government, wres- 
tling with her domestic problems, while constantly 
fearing that the other nations would pounce upon 
her and finish the seizure of her land and her re- 
sources. 

It is not my purpose to justify the Communist 
revolution by pointing out these facts, but to show 
where the Soviet authorities had to start their work 
of reconstruction. More than 85 per cent of the 
Russian population was rural, and of the remainder 
many had emigrated or been killed during the revo- 
lution and various counter-revolutions. 

And yet the audacious Communists, long on the- 
ories but short on strength, cash, and experience in 
government, set out to make Russia a great nation — 
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not just as great as she had been under the Czars and 
the Church, but great in the sense that America is 


great. 


Lanp was what the peasants of Russia had always 
wanted, and land was what they got as a result of the 

Bolshevik revolution. The landlords’ holdings were 
| seized and parceled up into strips and patches of the 
garden-plot variety. Both the lowest and middle 
classes of the peasantry suddenly had acquired land, 
those who had formerly owned a small amount now 
having an average of twice their former holdings. 
But there were no more really large farms. 

This was bad in some ways, although it was pleas- 
ing to the masses. I say it was bad, speaking as an 
American farmer who is interested in mass-produc- 
tion of farm products. However, although Russia 
lost her place as an exporter of wheat, she was gain- 
ing gradually in other ways. 

For example, the consumption of meat by the rural 
population during the year 1925 was one-third more 
per capita than it had been in 1913. Since then, of 
course, conditions have improved materially and the 
scale of living has been raised much more rapidly. 
Also, there was a notable decline in the death rate of 
the farming population as a result of the improve- 
ment in living conditions. During the period 1911- 
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13 the death rate in rural districts was 28.6 per 1000 
persons. By 1926 this had been cut down to 9339. 
In 1927 it was up a fraction to 21.8, but dropped to 
18.7 in 1928, and is at least no higher now. 

But the peasants faced great difficulties in making 
their little farms profitable. Aside from the fact 
that farming small tracts is essentially uneconomic 
except with a highly intensive system of cultivation 
of relatively valuable crops, the peasants had no 
equipment to speak of, except for crude wooden 
plows and similarly antiquated tools. And for 
power, about the best the average peasant could do 
was to hitch his wife with an ox or cow in an attempt 
to scratch the soil severely enough to sow his very 
poor seed. Russia was poor, miserably poor, de- 
spite the grand palaces of the former nobility and 
the magnificent churches of the Orthodox Church. 
But the people had begun to have hope. 

Well, this situation had to change somehow. The 
smarter and more enterprising peasants soon began 
to pull ahead of the others. And pretty soon these 
more prosperous peasants — the kulaks — were be- 
coming almost as powerful as the old landlords had 
been. The peasants came to them to hire horses and 
equipment, and when they began to rent the means 
of production, the profits from their farming opera- 
tions began to flow into the pockets of the kulaks, 
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who charged them a share of their produce in return 
for the services rendered. And the kulaks began to 
increase their own holdings, which soon became 
large enough for really profitable operation. 

This new division of the classes was one thorn in 
the flesh of the Communists, who had already fos- 
tered another division which threatened to have con- 
sequences of a more serious nature. That was the 
conflict between rural and urban populations, the 
old division of city against country, accentuated by 
the fact that the government was in the hands of the 
workers of the cities, a numerically insignificant 
group. This conflict between industry and agri- 
culture has been going on for 6000 years and is one 
of the great problems in the United States today. 
But even this problem was not too big for the auda- 
cious Communists to tackle. They considered the 
peasants ungrateful, ignorant, and selfish. So they 
set to work to win the peasants' gratitude, to educate 
them, and finally to fill them so full of socialistic 
propaganda that the peasants might eventually de- 
velop a sense of fellowship and brotherhood with 
the workers of the cities. It was easy enough to 


theorize, but something else was needed to attain this 
goal. 


However, the Communists had the advantage of 
being educated, and this enabled them to see that 
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every field has its specialists and that these specialists 
could probably be enlisted to aid in working out the 
problems of the peasants. Since the peasants were 
primarily interested in farming — and on farming 
depended the food supply of the workers and leaders 
in the cities — it would be wise for the Communists 
to let agricultural specialists work with a free rein on 
the task of aiding agriculture. 

You see that this theory was a little different from 
the way things are worked in this country. Here 
any country banker can tell you — if you are a farmer 
— more than you know about raising crops. So can 
any business man or any politician. So they think, 
anyway. But Russia was not quite so enlightened, 
and her leaders had the naive notion that maybe 
farmers knew more about farming than people who 
had always lived in cities and had always practised 
city ways. 

Russia had many very well-educated specialists in 
agriculture. It was a science they had studied for a 
long time. They never had been able to accom- 
plish much under the old regime, but they were 
ready for just such an opportunity as this one. 
Moreover, the Communist authorities knew that ag- 
riculture in some other parts of the world had been 
developed to a high degree of efficiency and produc- 
tivity, particularly in the United States. So men 
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who knew their business were put in charge of Rus- 
sia's agriculture to find out what was wrong with her 
farming, what was needed to improve it, and how to 
organize farming as a major industry. 

It was pointed out, soon enough, that Russian 
farmers were practising hopelessly antiquated meth- 
ods of agriculture. This was due to ignorance of 
better methods and to their lack of modern farm 
equipment, particularly power equipment. "There 
were also things to be done with regard to the trans- 
portation, storage, and distribution of farm crops. 
And, fundamentally, something had to be done about 
the size of the farms themselves, because even the 
Communists could see that the yield per acre or the 
yield per cow was considerably less on the small farms 
of the poorest peasants than on the larger tracts of 
the middle peasants and the kulaks. 

From us they borrowed the tractor and combine, 
which had already revolutionized agricultural prac- 
tise in the grain-growing regions of the United States 
and Canada. This epoch-making step away from 
animal power to machine power had been success- 
fully worked out after many years of evolutionary 
development. So as far as this stage of Russia's ag- 
ricultural revolution was concerned, all she had to 


do was to purchase our tractors and other farm ma- 
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chines and contract with American farm technicians 
for the necessary planning and instruction for the 
transition to mechanized farming. 

The development of state farms on undeveloped 
land and the establishment of machine and tractor 
stations served to provide the essential nucleus for 
mechanized agriculture in Russia. Now they were 
able to practise modern farming with its resultant 
increase in production and efficiency. More impor- 
tant, perhaps, was the effect on the morale of the 
peasants. Now they knew, for the first time, that 
the Communist program for agriculture was based 
on actual results attained in their own country. 

Having a socialistic theory as its basis, the Soviet 
agricultural program was founded on the organiza- 
tion of the peasants into local groups established first 
as co-operatives, later as simple collectives in which 
the individual retains certain of his possessions for 
his personal use and profit, and finally into collec- 
tives of a more advanced type in which the equip- 
ment, livestock, and land of the whole community 
are pooled for the common interest. It took twelve 
years of preparatory work before the collectivization 
movement really became a success. 

Lenin charted the co-operative movement of the 
peasants, and foresaw that it would probably cul- 
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minate in complete collectivization. Under Stalin's 
leadership this is not expected for some time, if ever. 
Like most co-operative movements, the peasant co- 
operatives of Russia were not at first concerned with 
the production end of agriculture. Individual econ- 
omy was not eliminated at the start; instead the co- 
operatives of the peasants in the villages were con- 
cerned with buying supplies, selling products, and 
similar roles. 

A system of contracting was established between 
the peasants and the government for the delivery of 
certain amounts of agricultural products at fixed 
prices, an advance allowance usually being provided 
by the government to enable the peasants to plant 
and cultivate the crops. Such co-operatives are 
quite familiar in the United States and Canada, and 
do not necessarily lead beyond the individual method 
of farming, except for the obvious advantages in co- 
operative buying and marketing, as the Farm Board 
has pointed out. 

However, in such countries as the United States, 
the farmers' co-operative is dependent to a large ex- 
tent upon private banks for capital and loans, and 
the most prosperous members of the co-operative 
naturally dominate the organization. The socialisa 
enterprises work the other way in an attempt to carry 


out the slogan, “From each according to his ability; - 
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to each according to his needs." This is a rather 
Utopian concept, of course, and represents an ex- 
treme to which only a few now subscribe. 

One of the first steps in the peasant co-operative 
program is the organization of machine associations, 
which may include several peasant households, for 
the joint use of whatever equipment may be avail- 
able. ‘This does not involve joint ownership of the 
machines, but merely co-operative use. | 

Similar co-operative groups are organized for joint 
cultivation. of lands owned by several families. 
Cattle and horses are not often socialized under this 
plan. Frequently only part of the grouped holdings 
are cultivated jointly, the remainder being worked 
by the individuals. 

These simple organizations may not seem impor- 
tant in themselves, but the Soviets use them as a basis 
for further socialization. About all that is desired, 
in the earlier stages, is to bridge the gap between 
individual and co-operative or socialized practice in 
a way which will be acceptable to the numerous 
small owners. 

When this much has been done, the serious busi- 
ness of collectivization begins. Stages in the transi- 
. tion from simple co-operative associations to ad- 
vanced collectives operating on a large scale include: 
(1) Organization of the land, by wiping out boundary 


^^ 
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strips and unifying the group’s entire holdings. 
The lands thus become communal property, so far 
as field crops are concerned. Private gardens, like 
the homes, remain personal property. The next 
step is (2) socialization of the means of production 
owned by various members of the group. ‘This step 
brings most of the livestock and the machinery into 
communal ownership. The collective farm has 
progressed from a co-operative group for joint cul- 
tivation of the land into an agricultural “artel.” 

Then comes a final step in the socialization proc- 
ess, (8) creating "non-divisible" capital funds of the 
collective. This prevents any return to private 
means of production. These “non-divisible capital 
funds" of the collective are no longer simply group 
property but actually constitute socialized property 
which belongs to the state or, theoretically, to all of 
the people of the nation. It is understood, however, 
that for the time being the collective's funds and 
property will remain the property of the collective. 
But in case of the dissolution of the collective the 
property is not divided among the members of the 
group but is transferred to other collective farms for 
their use. 

Having passed this series of steps, the artel is ready 
to become a commune. This it does when all prop- 


erty and all means of production have been com- 
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pletely socialized, and enterprises are created to take 
care of the individual needs of its members. Estab- 
lishing communes has been too rapid in many in- 
stances, and the major emphasis now is being placed 
on the voluntary organization of the artels. Most 
of the criticism of the collectivization program, in- 
cluding that of Joseph Stalin in announcing its mod- 
ification, resulted from over-zealous attempts of or- 
ganizers to rush the peasants through the artels into 
communes before the artels could be firmly estab- 
lished. 

Perhaps no clearer picture of the basic nature of 
the collectivization movement has ever been drawn 
than in the statement of Joseph Stalin, presented in 
the Soviet newspapers on March 2, 1930, under the 
title, “Dizziness from Successes.” 

After a brief exposition of the success that had 
been attained so far in the collectivization program, 
Mr. Stalin said that these successes had apparently 
resulted in overconfidence and a feeling of intoxi- 
cation. It was important, he pointed out, first to 
consolidate the successes already achieved and then 
to utilize them systematically for further progress. 
Declaring that the favorable results of the program 
were due.to the voluntary nature of the collective 
movement and to a consideration of the diverse con- 
ditions in the different sections of the Soviet Union, 
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he emphatically stated that it would be “stupid 
and reactionary’ to attempt to organize the collec- 
tives by force. 

“The collective movement must depend on the 
active support of the basic masses of the peasantry,” 
he stated, and also, "What is the basic link of the 
collective movement ? Perhaps the associations for 
joint cultivation of the land? No. "These associa- 
tions, in which the means of production have not yet 
been socialized, represent a stage through which the 
collective movement has already passed. Perhaps, 
then, the agricultural commune? No, not the com- 
mune. ‘There are still only single instances of the 
commune form in the collective movement. Condi- 
tions have not yet ripened for the agricultural com- 
mune, in which not only production but also distri- 
bution is socialized, to become the predominant 
form. 

“The basic form of the collective movement," 
according to Stalin, "its predominant form at the 
present moment, the form on which we must now 
concentrate, is the agricultural artel. In the agri- 
cultural artel the basic means of production, mainly 
in the cultivation of grain, are socialized: labor, use 
of land, machinery, and other equipment, working 
stock and farm out buildings. However, small gar- 
dens and orchards, homes, a certain portion of the 
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cows, smaller livestock, poultry, and so on, are not 
socialized. 

“The artel is the basic link of the collective move- 
ment because it is the most expedient form for the 
solution of the grain problem. The grain problem, 
in turn, is the keystone of the entire system of agri- 
culture, because without solving this problem it is 
impossible to solve either the problem of animal 
husbandry or of technical and special crops which 
furnish basic raw materials for industry. That is 
why at the present moment the agricultural artel is 
the basic link in the collective movement. 

“Tt is a fact," he continued, "that in a number of 
districts in the U.S.S.R., where the struggle for exist- 
ence of the collectives is far from being ended, and 
where the artels have not yet become strongly estab- 
lished, attempts are being made to jump through the 
artel form, and leap right into the agricultural com- 
mune. ‘The artel has not yet been established, but 
they are already socializing homes, small livestock, 
poultry; in these cases socialization degenerates into 
arbitrary, bureaucratic decree-making, because the 


conditions making such socialization necessary do not 
exist. . 


“To provoke the peasant-collectivist by socializing 
his home, all his cows, all his small livestock, and his 
poultry, even before the artel form of collective has 
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become firmly established — isn't it clear enough that 
such a policy can be useful and advantageous only to 
our enemies ?" 

And the so-called "Iron Man" of Russia did not 
withhold any of his impatience with over-zealous 
Communists in concluding his statement. 

"How could these bungling exercises in sociali- 
zation have arisen, these comical attempts to overleap 
ourselves, attempts having as their aim the avoidance 
of classes and the class struggle, and which in reality 
are grist for the mill of our enemies? They could 
have arisen only in the atmosphere of our 'easy' and 
‘unexpected’ successes. . . In order to correct the 
line of our party in the field of collective construc- 
tion, we must put an end to such tendencies." 

On May 15, 1930, the Central Committee of the 
Communist Party in the Soviet Union issued a de- 
cision of policy which obligated party organizations 
to eliminate all violations of the government instruc- 
tions in regard to the organization of collective farms. 
Forcible collectivization was prohibited. The trans- 
formation of artels into communes without the 
permission of Soviet Regional Executive Commit- 
tees was also prohibited. ‘The sale of products on 


the open market by peasants who were not members 
of collectives was not to be restricted. "These orders, 
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of course, were in line with the wishes of the Secre- 
tary of the Central Committee, Mr. Stalin. 

This intervention by the supreme authorities of 
the Soviet Government put an abrupt stop to viola- 
tions of the principle of voluntariness. About the 
same time this change in policy was felt by the peas- 
ants they began to appreciate the opportunities for 
greater profits by organizing large-scale collective 
farms. With an outburst of enthusiasm which 
caught the Soviet authorities quite unprepared, 
there was a rush for the collectives such as had not 
been expected for years, far out-distancing the limits 
set as a goal by the Five-Year Plan. 

While the masses of the peasants had become en- 
thusiastic about the collectives, the kulaks began to 
see the handwriting on the wall pointing toward 
their doom. Many of them slaughtered their cattle 
wholesale and then joined a collective; others sold 
all of their goods at give-away prices and resorted to 
sabotage of various kinds. The Russians have stern 
measures for dealing with those who violate the will 
of the rulers, and many kulaks found — as the pre- 
revolutionary leaders had found years before — that 
Siberia is a mighty cold place, especially when one is 
a prisoner. And many a collective is richer because 
of the kulaks who were “liquidated.” 
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I have strongly opposed the harsh treatment of the 
kulaks, which was not only inhuman but also un- 
fair to many of the most enterprising individuals of 
the country. The Soviet authorities replied that 
every means in their power had been tried to avoid 
the necessity of severe methods against the kulaks, 
but that there was an inevitable conflict between the 
socialistic and capitalistic tendencies of the peasants 
which simply meant war to the death, for if the 
Communist leaders had not checked the kulaks and 
done what they did to eliminate them, then the col- 
lectivized peasants would sooner or later have taken 
matters into their own hands, which would have 

been just as bad for the kulaks in the long run, and 
maybe worse. 

It is undoubtedly true that the kulaks have, in 
many instances, suffered from the excessive zealous- 
ness of peasants of the poor and middle classes. 
Russia is established upside down, with everything 
in favor of the poorest at the expense of the richest. 
The collectivized peasants naturally regard the in- 
dividualistic kulak in about the same way union 
workers in this country regard “scab” laborers. But 
it is wrong to treat any minority as the kulaks have 


been treated, even if the end seems to justify the 
means. 
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The following figures show how the farm collec- 
tivization movement progressed during the past few 
years: 

Number of Percentage 
Collectivized of Total 
Households Households 


Oct. 1 1927 286,000 1.1 
Oct. ı 1928 595,000 2.3 
Oct. 1 1929 2,131,000 8.1 
Oct. 1 1930 5,565,000 22.2 
March 1 1931 8,830,000 35.3 
March 10 1931 9,337,000 37.5 
Aug. 1 1931 14,264,200 57-9 


Because of the increased area of holdings and 
higher yields in the collectives, as a result of the 
greater use of tractors and modern implements and 
production methods, the income per household on 
the average collectivized farm has increased at least 
150 per cent as a nation-wide average and by more 
than 200 per cent in numerous localities. Most of 
the peasants have joined collectives just after the 
annual meeting of the organization, when the re- 
sults for the previous year are made known. This 
shows that the old spirit of personal profit is very 
much present in the coltectives, with the difference 
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that the whole group stands to gain or lose together, 
and individual earnings are based on the group 
earnings. 

It is also noticed that the collective movement is 
most popular in regions where large-scale agricul- 
ture is established. In the chief grain-producing 
regions the average area sown per individual house- 
hold is 3.7 hectares as compared with 7.7 hectares 
for a collectivized household in the same region. 
The average sown area per individual household in 
the other grain-producing regions is 2.9 compared 
with 4.6 for a collectivized household. ‘This shows 
that the peasant considers his pocketbook. 

This year's wheat crop in Russia will be largely 
grown on the socialized lands of the collectives, sup- 
plemented by the production from the state farms. 
Of the 1931 spring sowings individual farmers 
sowed 72,000,000 acres, compared with 167,000,000 
acres on the collective and state farms. ‘The state 
farms accounted for 22,000,000 acres, and tractor sta- 
tions sowed about 50,000,000 acres of the collectiv- 
ized area. 

The growth of the socialized ‘area is shown in its 
simplest form by the increase in crop yaeneaee year 
by year, as follows: 7 
1828 (Spring and Autumn) 7,000,000 acres 
1929 (Spring and Autumn) 18,900,000 acres 
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1930 (Spring and Autumn) 104,000,000 acres 
1931 (Spring) 167,000,000 acres 
In the above figures are included the increases for 
the state farms, which now have more than twice last 

year's area in crop. 

With over 14,000,000 former individual farm 
households now organized into more than 200,000 
collective farms, one can realize readily enough that 
the place of the individual peasant in Russia is 
gradually declining in importance. This year the 
12,000,000 individual holdings not yet collectivized 
sowed only 30 per cent of the crops. This is par- 
tially due to the fact that the major grain-producing 
regions — the Ukraine, North Caucasus, Lower and 
Middle Volga, and the Crimea — are about 80 per 
cent collectivized, and collective farms account for 
more than go per cent of the total acreage in the dis- 
tricts mentioned. ‘The socialized sector will have 
the advantage, of course, when harvesting the crop, 
because, if there is the expected shortage of tractors 
and mechanical equipment, the individual farmers 
will be handicapped without modern equipment. 


II 


BEForE discussing the organization and operation 
of the collective farms it might be well to examine 
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the organization and work of the Soviet machine 
and tractor stations and also the horse-drawn farm 
machinery stations. These enterprises have had a 
profound effect on the collectivization movement, 
and are playing an exceedingly important role in 
Russia's agricultural revolution. 

The machine and tractor stations are considered 
one of the most important elements in reorganiz- 
ing Russian farming from the old system of indi- 
vidual cultivation with primitive methods and 
equipment to the large-scale mechanized collective 
farms, using large numbers of tractors and modern 
farm machinery. American tractors and equip- 
ment form the basis for these stations. 

In planning these stations, the following state- 
ment of their purpose was made: '"The chief task of 
the machine and tractor stations should include, be- 
sides the cultivation of the land of neighboring 
peasants, also the application of all necessary means 
in order to raise the general level of agricultural 
production in the regions where they are operating 
and also the organization of individual peasant 
holdings into large, socialized, mechanized farms." 

Agricultural engineers are assigned to all stations, 
and these men are trained in the use of power equip- 
ment, agronomy, and all phases of mechanized 
farming, especially on a large scale. The stations 
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not only provide modern agricultural machinery, 
but also introduce selected seeds, better methods of 
crop rotation, and in general improved methods of 
agricultural technique. 

The equipment of a machine and tractor station 
consists of a large number of tractors and agricul- 
tural machines and implements suited for the various 
types of farming. Each station has its repair shop, 
a garage, storehouses, and quarters for the staff. 
The tractors and other machines are operated by 
peasants under the supervision of experts, who pro- 
vide the necessary instruction. 

There are now hundreds of these stations scat- 
tered through the major agricultural regiogs. The 
Tractor Center, which directs the work of all of the 
stations, has organized a great many of these, and 
hundreds have been established by the large collec- 
tive farms. 

The stations are organized as joint stock com- 
panies. Their capital is made up of the proceeds 
from shares purchased by the peasants, supple- 
mented by loans from state and co-operative organi- 
zations. Contracts are made with poor and middle 
peasants and with the collectives for supplying trac- 
tors and machinery for plowing, seeding, harvesting, 
threshing, and transporting the crops in return for 
a portion of the crop previously agreed upon. 
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The poorer peasants, who owned no horses and 
had no other means of getting the work done except 
to rent horses, oxen, and equipment from the kulaks, 
have been enormously benefited by the machine and 
tractor stations. The kulaks are not allowed to take 
advantage of the services of the stations. It is be- 
coming evident that the peasants are dealing with 
the stations rather than with kulaks. This is a part 
of the Soviet plan for “liquidating” the kulaks — 
beating them at their own game while preparing the 
peasants for collectivization. 

The principal effects of the stations might be 
summed up as follows: (1) More efficient agricultural 
technique and higher productivity. (2) The social- 
ized stations, operating on a share basis for services 
rendered, getting the surplus grain which would 
otherwise go into the hands of the kulaks. (3) An 
enlargement of the cultivated area and a reduction 
in the number of strips, frequently widely scattered, 
farmed by peasants. This tends to reform the sys- 
tem of land allotment and eliminates many of 
the inefficiencies of individual peasant cultivation. 

(4) The partial supplanting of horses by machinery 
and the utilization of forage crops and feeds for the 
more productive branches of animal husbandry, such 
as the raising of cattle, sheep, hogs, and dairy herds. 
(5) The organization of masses of small and middle 
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peasants into large collective farms. (6) Mass edu- 
cation of the peasantry in improved methods of 
cultivation. (7) Raising the cultural level of the 
nearby villages by serving as an educational center. 

In the villages not served by the stations, more 
than 50 per cent of the peasant farms are very small 
— less than 15 acres in area. In the villages using 
the services of the machine and tractor stations, 98 
per cent of the farms are more than 15 acres in area, 
and the total acreage under cultivation shows an 
increase from 25 to 50 per cent. 

The activity of the machine and tractor stations 
and the resulting mechanization of farming opera- 
tions gives the peasants an opportunity to develop 
farming of other types besides grain production. 
In some instances the peasants develop, as a side 
line, the cultivation of vegetables and fruits on a 
large scale. Some of the machine and tractor sta- 
tions have organized local industries, such as starch 
factories for the utilization of surplus potatoes, 
brick plants, et cetera. 

While the stations have been an important factor 
iin accelerating the collectivization movement, they 
lhave also had an effect on the relative size of the 
collective farms. In the sections served by the sta- 
ttions collective farms average much larger areas than 
vwhere mechanized farming is still undeveloped. 
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For example, in the Verezov district near Odessa the 
average size of a collective farm in districts served is 
1790 acres, and in the other districts of the same 
region the collectives average 568 acres in area. 
Larger farms mean larger profits. 

The work on a collective farm served by a machine 
and tractor station is laid out by the agricultural 
engineers of the station and approved by a general 
meeting of the collective, after a general agreement 
has been established. The directors of the stations 
are local men, thoroughly familiar with local farm- 
ing conditions, who have been given special instruc- 
tion in modern farming methods at a training school 
in Moscow. 

Special courses have also been organized for the 
training of mechanics, shop foremen, and repair 
men. Skilled mechanics are selected from among 
industrial workers, and mechanics for the less spe- 
cialized jobs are recruited from the ranks of the local 
peasants and given special training in the districts 
where the machine-tractor stations are located. 

Although there is no longer any doubt about the 
economic advantages of mechanized agriculture, at 
least on the larger farms, provisions have been made 
to utilize Russia's go million horses and other ani- 
mals used for farm work. This has resulted in a 


program for "semi-mechanization" in the operations 
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of the collective farms served by machine and tractor 
stations, utilizing a combination of tractors and draft 
animals. 

The tractors are used primarily on large tracts of 
land for operations such as spring plowing and 
harvesting, where the time factor is of great impor- 
tance. The draft animals are used for other work 
and in outlying strips or regions. This policy 
enables machine-tractor stations to organize large- 
scale mechanized farming in a territory three or four 
times as large as would be possible if there were no 
draft animals available for the less important work. 

There have also been organized numerous horse- 
drawn machinery stations, in regions where the 
machine and tractor stations have not yet been 
established. “These are formed by collective and 
agricultural co-operative organizations for the pur- 
pose of utilizing to the best advantage the available 
animal power and machinery. To accomplish this, 
they concentrate the work animals and machinery at 
centrally located stations and supply machinery serv- 
ice to the farms of the region. 

Like the other stations, these have various tasks 
and purposes in addition to supplying machinery 
service. Each station is divided into brigades, and 
these report daily on the status of their work. Each 
brigade is allotted a certain portion of land for 
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which it is fully responsible as an independent pro- 
ductive unit. It works in accordance with instruc- 
tions issued by the chief of the station, who supplies 
the brigade with the necessary machinery and horses. 

These horse-drawn machinery stations are of three 
types: (1) Stations for plowing, harrowing, and sow- 
ing, supplied with equipment for this work. (2) 
Stations to supply harrows and seeding machines, but 
no plows. (3) Stations where one brigade has com- 
plete equipment, and three other brigades are or- 
ganized with harrows and drills but no plows. 
There are numerous variations, of course. 

A high degree of standardization is maintained in 
the organization and operation of the horse-drawn 
machinery stations, as is the case with the machine 
and tractorstations. Each brigade is equipped with 
sufficient workers, machinery, and animals to com- 
plete the work assigned in the time allotted. Sup- 
plies of teams and implements are so arranged as to 
guarantee that the harrowing and sowing can be 
done simultaneously and without interruption. 
The size of the brigade is limited to from go to 5o 
men working at one time, in order that it will not 
be unwieldy. 

One station usually is responsible for the cultiva- 
tion of about 2500 to 3000 acres of land, which is 
divided among four brigades. For this work a sta- 
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tion has a minimum supply of 143 horses, 98 har- 
rows, and other implements in proportion. 

Plows, harrows, and seeding machines of the same 
type are used, so that repairs can be made more 
easily and the work to be done can be calculated by 
standardized units. The implements and machines 
are numbered and have a definite place assigned 
them in the brigade and specified distances are main- 
tained between the machines: 20 meters between 
harrows and 40 meters between sowing machines. 
These regulations are enforced, so that a driver may 
remove his team in case of accident without delaying 
the work of the others. Each brigade has its own 
blacksmiths, harness-makers, and other special work- 
ers. i 

A spirit of rivalry and competition is fostered 
among the various brigades. This practice is found 
all through the Soviet system and seems to provide 
an incentive which brings out good work and results 
in increased production. It is supposed to be the 
Soviet substitute for increased personal profit, al- 
though more and more the profit incentive is creep- 
ing back into this system. 


III 


IN ORDER to appraise the importance of the Giant 
Farm and other farms of the State Grain Trust, it is 
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necessary to understand something about the place 
of these state farms in Russian agriculture, not 
simply concerning the production of grain, but view- 
ing Russia's industry as a whole. 

Like Rip Van Winkle, Russia awoke and found 
the rest of the world many years ahead. If only her 
agricultural population were considered, there 
would be less need for Russia's present drive for in- 
creased production of all types of farm products. 
But Russia is determined to become a modern na- 
tion, which means a nation with industries of her 
own which will provide her with the goods she needs 
to meet the demands of her rapidly awakening popu- 
lace. Andsince a man cannot very well run a lathe 
or work in a textile mill while he is producing wheat 
or cotton or livestock, special methods were needed 
for the production of these commodities, so that the 
city workers could be provided with food inde- 
pendently of the peasants. 

Farm products are what Russia needs most of all 
just now, because the workers who are building 
Russia's new industries must be fed and housed and 
clothed. Production, mass production, is the an- 
swer, just as it is in modern industry. 

Farming on a large scale, with modern power- 
driven mechanical equipment and scientific manage- 


ment, is a manufacturing process. Sometimes news- 
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writers call us "manufacturers of wheat" rather than 
farmers, and they are about right. Farming is 
farming, of course, but when one sets out to produce 
any crop by farming a-la-Detroit, he has embarked 
on an industrial venture and the Russians have rec- 
ognized that fact in organizing their large-scale state 
farms. 

Just as Henry Ford builds his production on a 
basis of standardized units to be turned out with 
maximum economy by mass production, so an in- 
dustrialized farm is geared to mass production. 
Diversification has no place here, except in follow- 
ing scientific principles of crop rotation and in this 
there is a minimum of diversity in the crops raised. 
Perhaps in America the average small farmer may 
befable to profit most by raising a variety of crops 
so that he can live largely on his own produce but, 
of course, that is no way to produce cash profits or a 
surplus for feeding workers in cities or for the trade 
and barter required to obtain other necessary com- 
modities. 

I have already explained how the state farms fit 
into the picture of Russian industry, serving as 
auxiliary units of production to provide a surplus of 
various crops for the Government’s needs. ‘The 
state farms are under the control of trusts established 
and financed by the Government, operated on sound 
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business principles. In the field of agriculture these 
trusts are grouped according to the type of produce, 
such as grain trusts, animal husbandry trusts, in- 
dustrial crop trusts, etc. Each fits into the picture 
as part of the Five-Year Plan, and no two are alike. 

It might be mentioned, before taking up the vari- 
ous agricultural trusts and their place in the Soviet 
scheme of things, that they are more than mere pro- 
duction units. It has been demonstrated that well- 
organized state farms serve as a proving ground for 
economical production methods. Just as the small 
experimental stations of an agricultural college can 
work out valuable facts about such matters as culti- 
vation, seeding, harvesting, parasite control, use of 
fertilizer, and innumerable other helpful data, so a 
large-scale farming enterprise under the best type of 
management can become a "laboratory" to test new 
and improved methods on a production basis. The 
state farms, consequently, are really model farms 
which serve to stimulate and lead the various collec- 
tive enterprises. 

When the first large-scale state farms were 
planned, the program of the Grain Trust seemed ex- 
ceedingly ambitious. It was planned that the state 
grain farms would yield 1,600,000 tons of marketable 


grain by the end of the third or fourth year of opera- 
tion. 


A BRIGADE OF STATE FARM WORKERS, KOMAROVO, TVER REGION 
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Following two years of activity, the results in the 
year 1930 were seen to exceed the ambitious program 
originally planned. In 1930 there were 143 state 
grain farms already functioning, with a combined 
sown area of 1,750,000 hectares (4,320,000 acres). 
These farms produced 80,000,000 bushels of market- 
able grain in 1930, including some production from 
the grain farms of the Sugar Trust and other state 
farming trusts which produced more or less grain. 

During 1931 the number of state grain farms has 
been increased to 175, with an allotment totalling 
25,000,000 acres of land. ‘These farms are located 
in 14 regions of the Union of Socialist Soviet Repub- 
lics, chiefly in the world-famous “black earth” belt, 
the Lower and Middle Volga regions, the North 
Caucasus, Siberia, the Bashkir Republic, etc. The 

average cultivated acreage per farm is 200,000 acres, 
compared with 75,000 originally planned. The 
Giant Farm with its 200,000 hectares (about 500,000 
acres) in cultivation, and the "Cherepanov" with 
more than 250,000 acres, are the largest of the state 
farms and naturally bring up the average acreage. 

Power equipment used on the state grain farms 

this year will include tractors with a total of 450,000 
horsepower and 6000 combine harvesters. Approxi- 
mately 100,000 of the country's most competent 
‘operators will be employed, including 10,000 expert 
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technicians and 70,000 tractor operators and me- 
- chanics. As in some sections of this country, oper- 
ations will be carried on day and night, and when 
the work at the state farms is done, the entire operat- 
ing force will be shifted to assist the workers on the 
nearby collective farms, who are partially dependent 
upon the state farms and tractor stations for mechan- 
ical equipment. It is expected that the harvest this 
year will be somewhat handicapped by the lack of a 
sufficient number of combines and tractors, but every 
effort is being made to be prepared for the greatest 
harvest “the granary of Europe” has ever seen. 

The comparative figures showing the area under 
cultivation on the farms of the State Grain Trust 
during successive years of the Five-Year Plan show 


the rapid tempo of expansion achieved and contem- 
plated: 


1929 — 250,000 hectares (618,000 acres) 

1930 — 1,750,000 hectares (4,320,000 acres) 

1931 — 5,000,000 hectares (12,350,000 acres) 

1932 — (plan) 7,200,000 hectares (17,790,000 acres) 
1933 — (plan) 9,500,000 hectares (23,470,000 acres) 


Approximately 100,000,000 bushels of grain were 
produced from the state grain farms in 1931, and it 
is estimated that Russia's total production of wheat 


will equal over 1,000,000,000 bushels. Even this 
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will leave comparatively little for export, as the 
Russian people are great consumers of wheat and 
they will require approximately 1,000,000,000 
bushels for their own consumption. In 1930 Russia 
exported 93,600,000 bushels of wheat, the exports 
from the 1931 crop will be about the same. I am 
convinced that, owing to the increased home con- 
sumption demanded by better living conditions of 
the Russian people, Russia will require so much 
wheat that it will be many years before she will ex- 
port as much wheat as she did before the War. 

It cannot be overemphasized that Russia’s place in 
the grain export market during the next few years 
will be exactly what the other world powers make it. 
If a credit embargo is placed on Soviet purchases, 
as is practically the case in respect to this country 
due to the present credit situation, it will mean that 
more and more of Russia’s raw materials must be 
sold to pay for purchases of machinery for develop- 
ing her industries and agriculture. Russia needs 
her grain at home, and selling wheat abroad at al- 
most give-away prices is the last resort forced upon 
Russia because of the lack of favorable credit facili- 
ties. It is possible that on certain reasonable credit 
conditions, an agreement could be made whereby 
Russia would not export any grain for several years. 
Soviet Russia must sell when obligations are due. 
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Any failure, however small, to meet her commit- 
ments promptly would result immediately in the 
loss, at a tremendous cost, of whatever credit Rus- 
sia has now established. All this is clear enough to 
anyone who has given any thought to the situation, 
and it should be brought to the attention of our 
farmers, business men, bankers, legislators, and 
everyone else concerned with prosperity in Amer- 
ica. 

Fortunately there is no immediate danger of havoc 
in this direction due to the fact that our competitors 
in England, Germany, Italy, and other countries are 
more than willing to deal with Russia on very favor- 
able terms. This will enable the Soviets to obtain 
the equipment and materials needed for their in- 
dustrialization program, even though they would 
prefer American goods; and at the same time it will 
enable the Soviets to meet the increasing home de- 
mand for foodstuffs. But it would simply mean 
economic havoc if the other nations were to practise 
our policy with regard to long-term credit facilities, 
for the world markets would then be flooded with 


Russian raw products at prices too low for competi- 
tion to exist. 

So much for the Soviet Grain Trust. But how 
about the other important crops of Russia and their 
place in the Soviet agricultural program — sugar 
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beets, cotton, rice, corn, tobacco, tea, potatoes, and 
other vegetable crops? Each of these is important 
to the Russians, and great expansion in crop areas 
already has been achieved, with much greater expan- 
sion planned for the rest of 1931, 1932, and 1933. 

The Soviet Sugar Trust operates the state farms. 
In May 1930, these farms had in crop about 200,000 
hectares or 500,000 acres of sugar beets, which was 
102.6 per cent of the program for that date. At the 
same time, 717,293 hectares or 1,771,719 acres of 
sugar beets had been sown by collectives and indi- 
vidual peasants, constituting about seven-eighths of 
the year’s beet acreage. 

In 1931 more than 1,104,879 hectares or 2,717,051 
acres of beets were contracted for by the collectives 
and individual peasants, and the state farms pro- 
duced 260,000 hectares or 642,200 acres more. 
Despite the enormous overproduction in the cane- 
producing countries of the world, sugar is very 
scarce and very expensive in Russia, although her 
production of sugar beets is quite sizable — about 
the same as beet-sugar production in the United 
States. 

We consume about five times as much sugar as is 
produced in the United States, but our consumption 
per capita is far ahead of that in other countries, 
especially in such countries as Russia. Now that the 
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standard of living in Russia is rising so rapidly, and 
people there are consuming and demanding more of 
the so-called luxury foods, Russia is going to need a 
great deal more sugar. Acreage there is being in- 
creased accordingly in all beetsugar farming dis- 
tricts. 

Another of Russia's major agricultural products 
is cotton. Here, again, production is being in- 
creased enormously because of the increased demand 
from the industrial workers, not that their needs are 
predominant, but that they are in a better position 
to make known their wants and get results. 

State farms of the Cotton Trust cover more than 
100,000 hectares, and the total acreage in cotton in 
1930 amounted to 1,600,000 hectares. "This was an 
increase of 6o per cent over the 1929 acreage, and 
more than twice that of pre-war years. An addi- 
tional increase of 50 per cent was attained in 1931, 
when 2,400,000 hectares were sown to cotton. This 
increase in acreage was attained by establishing large- 
scale collective farms, supplemented by large state 
farms. ‘This year these large socialized farms will 
produce 70 per cent of Russia's cotton. 

About go per cent of the Russian cotton crop in 
Central Asia will be cultivated this year by mechan- 
ical equipment, involving the use of more than 150 
machine and tractor stations equipped with 8000 
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tractors and considerable other mechanical equip- 
ment. Approximately $120,000,000 is being spent 
by the Government this year for new irrigation proj- 
ects in the semi-arid cotton producing regions of 
Central Asia and Transcaucasia. 

Completion of the goo-mile Turkestan-Siberian 
railroad is expected to result in a material increase 
in cotton production, because it is now feasible to 
transport northern grain to the population in Cen- 
tral Asia, and these people will be able to devote 
more of their acreage to the production of semi- 
tropical crops such as cotton, rice, etc. 

Despite the increasing production of cotton in 
Russia, the Soviets will undoubtedly continue to im- 
port cotton for many years to come, and it will be 
a long time before she will want to export any ap- 
preciable amount of this major industrial crop. A 
glance at the textile industry in Russia shows why. 
In 1930 the cotton mills of the Soviet union were 
forced to run at less than their normal capacity be- 
cause of the shortage of raw materials. Cotton im- 
ports had been reduced in order to allow greater 
purchases of machinery and equipment for the de- 
velopment of industry and agriculture. Naturally 
cotton goods are scarce in Russia. 

This year the Soviets plan to bring their textile 
production up to the level of 1929, and it will not be 
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long before the increased acreage results in greater 
supplies of home-grown cotton. Other factors 
counted upon to increase cotton production include 
the use of more fertilizer, mechanical cultivation, 
and mechanical harvesting as soon as the equipment 
is improved, and the “Turk-Sib” railway, mentioned 
before. 

Here again the rising standard of living in Russia 
is proving to be the factor which will determine the 
future place of Russian agricultural commodities in 
the world markets. Russia's 160,000,000 people 
(increasing at the unparalleled rate of three million 
every year) are becoming Europeanized for the first 
time, in the sense that they are beginning to con- 
sume the kind of goods other Europeans use. It is 
obvious that Russia will have a long job ahead of 
her to meet the local demand for clothes, bedding. 
and other cotton goods. Hence the intensive de- 
velopment of Russia's industrial crops. 

State farms of the Rice Trust, the Flax Trust, and 
the Seed Trust each represent a total area of about 
500,000 acres. And there are also numerous differ- 
ent institutions and organizations operating state 
farms not organized as part of any trust but totaling 
some 500,000 acres in area. As pointed out previ- 
ously, the state farms are the special production 
units and proving grounds in agricultural fields of 
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great importance, involving truly enormous acre- 
ages. 

'Travellers to Russia never fail to notice the short- 
age of fresh vegetables and fruits. The State Fruit 
and Vegetable Trust is developing increased produc- 
tion of these commodities. "Their program of de- 
velopment naturally is adapted to the nature of these 
crops. With industrial centers rapidly growing in 
size and importance, the main problem is supplying 
the urban population. Points in the program of 
the Fruit and Vegetable Trust include the follow- 
ing: 

1. Potato farms and vegetable gardens are to be 
located as closely as possible to centers of consump- 
tion, in order to eliminate long-distance transporta- 
tion, such as shipping potatoes into Central Asia, 
Transcaucasia, and the Far Eastern region from 
points thousands of miles away. 

2. Truck gardens are to be developed within a 
25-kilometer radius of industrial centers, the respon- 
sibility for carrying out this measure being placed 
upon regional executive committees and city Soviets. 

3. Special attention is to be devoted to the plan 
of the co-operatives to convert an area of 750,000 
acres fnto suburban vegetable gardens. 

4. The entire organization of the Trust is to be 
made more efficient, and efforts are to be made to 
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enlist the co-operation of local organizations in the 
production of vegetables and fruits. 

5. A system of zones is to be introduced whereby 
the most important industrial centers will be sup- 
plied with vegetables from garden areas definitely 
assigned to them, thus bringing the products to the 
consumers by a direct route. 

6. Points for receiving and storing produce are 
to be developed, and overhead costs of supplying 
and procuring services of the Trust are to be reduced 
20 per cent below those of 1930. 

7. Sufhcient supplies of raw materials are to be 
secured for the canneries in order to lengthen the 
canning season; a system of contracting is to be in- 
troduced, to enable local producers to modify their 
production program to serve the industry in the best 
way possible. 

8. Shipping facilities are to be improved and the 
number of ventilated and insulated cars increased. 
The lack of proper transportation facilities is, of 
course, a serious handicap at present, but very com- 
mendable progress is being made. 

Meat in Russia is exceptionally scarce. It is ex- 
pensive and hard for the consumer to obtain. The 
shortage of livestock is felt also when it comes to 
purchasing leather goods of all kinds. Animal hus- 
bandry has consequently become one of the most 
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important phases of agriculture in the new Russia. 

The shortage of meat and leather goods was ag. 
gravated a few years ago by wholesale slaughter by 
the kulaks of their livestock. The excessively severe 
policy of the Soviets in their collectivization program 
caused losses for which they will be paying year after 
year. This severity was lessened by an order from 
Mr. Stalin in the famous speech in which he accused 
the Communists of “dizziness from success." Since 
then, coercion has been abandoned as a means of 
collectivization. But it was terribly hard on the 
kulaks, while it lasted. Fortunately, there were 
relatively few of them. 

Now great efforts are being made to build up 
livestock herds and to increase the dairy industries. 
The Cattle Breeding Trust has state farms with an 
ageregate area of about 75,000,000 acres. The num- 
ber of cattle on these farms this year is approxi- 
mately 2,800,000 or more than double last year's 
figures. Actual organizational work of these farms 
did not start until the beginning of 1930. During 
the year 140 farms were established in Kazakstan, 
Siberia, the North Caucasus, and the Ural region. 

By the end of 1930, the Sheep Breeding Trust had 
115 ranches with a total of 32,500,000 acres of land 
and 2,700,000 head of sheep. By the end of 1931, 
they had about 4,400,000 head of sheep on the farms. 
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The Hog Breeding Trust organized 350 farms in 
nine months during the year 1930, with an area of 
3,000,000 acres and more than 218,000 hogs. In 
1931 these farms had 1,900,000 hogs, representing 
an increase which is truly enormous. 

Dairying in Soviet Russia is becoming a major 
industry, but has been handicapped materially in its 
development because of the lack of modern dairy 
machinery and equipment, as well as inadequate 
barns of a suitable nature. Moreover, the demands 
of the population are increasing at such a rate that 
even a record-breaking increase in the production of 
dairy products is not sufficient to supply the need. 

To illustrate this increase in the consumption of 
dairy products, the city of Moscow may be cited as 
an example. Before the World War, Moscow used 
from 65,000 to 80,000 tons of milk annually. By 
1925-1926 its milk consumption had increased to 
115,000 tons, and in 1928—1929 it was 164,000 tons. 
In 1930 it amounted to about 237,000 tons. Greater 
per capita consumption accounts for this increase, as 
well as an increase in population. The average con- 
sumption of milk per person in Moscow was 43 
kilograms in 1913. In 1925—1926 this had reached 
57 kilograms, and in 1929 it was 91.5 kilograms. In 

1930 the per capita consumption dropped to about 
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83 kilograms. A kilogram is approximately one 
quart. 

Butter consumption in the country as a whole 
also showed a remarkable increase. In 1922 the per 
capita consumption of butter in the U.S.S.R. was 
5.7 grams daily. ‘This had increased to 8.6 in 1925 
and 12.3 in 1927. In the same period consumption 
of milk and other dairy products increased from 
108.5 grams in 1922 to 171.2 in 1925, and 190.7 in 
1927. I have not the latest figures, but these will 
suffice to show that the dairy industries are becoming 
increasingly important in Soviet Russia. They also 
indicate a rising standard of living, beyond a doubt. 
A kilogram or thousand grams is 2.2 pounds. 

It is interesting to notice what the Soviets are do- 
ing about the standard of living. One must remem- 
ber that the people of Russia are in a pioneer stage 
and they know it. They think privations and sacri- 
fices are justified, just as our own pioneers felt that 
it was worth while to get along meagerly while 
building for a better future. 

If it were not for this attitude on the part of the 
people of Russia, the Communists would have failed 
long ago, because there are only about one and one 
half million Communists (members of the party) in 
all of Russia and they are remaining in power only 
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because the masses feel that worthwhile results are 
being accomplished under the Soviet administration. 

This is mentioned by way of explaining why the 
Russian people are putting up with the shortage of 
many things which are relatively plentiful in other 
parts of the civilized world. One must remember 
that the Russians never have had much and wanted 
relatively little. Now that situation is rapidly 
changing. 

By July 1931, collective farms had about 2,500,000 
head of cows (of which 750,000 cows belonged to the 
recently organized commercial collective dairy 
farms), while dairy farms of the United Dairy Trust 
had over 150,000 head. The number of cows on the 
the farms of the state dairy and sugar trusts and of 
the dairy trusts of the various constituent republics 
reached 580,000 by the end of 1931. 

Butter and cheese factories are being built in great 
numbers all over the Soviet Union. In June 1930, 
these numbered about 8000. More than half of 
them had been built since 1926. Although quite a 
number of these are mechanized, much more ma- 
chinery and equipment is needed and will be pur- 
chased as rapidly as possible. About 60,000,000 
rubles were spent in the organization of the new 
dairies mentioned above, of which about 30 per cent 
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came from individual dairies and the rest from co- 
operative organizations. 


The Co-operative Dairy Center, which handles 
the bulk of the dairy business in the U.S.S.R., also 
spent some 22,000,000 rubles for various measures 
designed to increase the production of milk and 
other dairy products. ‘The United Dairy Industry 
spent more than 17,000,000 rubles in 1930 for new 
construction and re-equipment of existing dairy 
enterprises, mostly for large dairy farms. 

The United Dairy Industry also spent more than 
5,000,000 rubles in 1930 for the building of plants 
manufacturing dairy products. Three factories for 
the production of condensed milk were built, one in 
the Novosibirsk district, one in the Northern region, 
and one in the Northern Caucasus. Each of these 
will produce 3000 tons of condensed milk annually. 

The development of the dairy industries involves 
obtaining better breeding stock, so that better milk 
cows can be raised, sanitary inspection and control 
of dairies, construction of silos with capacities up to 
300 tons each, construction of calf barns and cattle 
barns, cultivation of ensilage corn, construction of 
refrigerators and warehouses, purchase of motor 
trucks, etc. Most of the dairy production is on the 

collectives, although village dairy co-operatives ac- 
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count for a considerable production as well, and the 
state farms are becoming increasingly important. 

Scores of dairy-products factories are being organ- 
ized in connection with state dairy farms. In addi- 
tion to the enterprises producing dairy products 
from cow's milk, eleven plants are being built for 
producing sheep cheese. ‘These plants will be oper- 
ated in conjunction with the animal-breeding and 
dairy farms of the Sheep-Breeding Trust. 

Americans who are accustomed to accomplishing 
things in a big way cannot help but admire the am- 
bitious program of the Russians, which is as compre- 
hensive as it is big. Russia is hurtling from feudal- 
ism into advanced state capitalism in one jump. 


CHAPTER IV 


ARLY in June 1930, Mr. Kalmanovitch, 
Chairman of the Grain Trust, came to New 
York with the request that I return again 

to Russia in order to make an official inspection of 
the state and collectivized farms during the harvest 
season. I explained that I could not very well go 
at that time as we would be harvesting in Montana 
in August, and furthermore I had promised that my 
family would spend the summer with me in Mon- 
tana. Ina very business-like way, he suggested im- 
mediately that I telephone Mrs. Campbell in 
Pasadena and find out if she would consider going 
provided that she and our two daughters accom- 
panied me as guests of the Soviet Government. She 
consented and, after making hasty preparations for 
such a long trip, we sailed from New York on the 
Bremen on June 17th. We reached France July grd 
and the next day we took the through train for 
Warsaw, via Berlin, and forty-eight hours after- 
wards were at the border town of Negoreloye again. 

Everything climatically appeared in direct con- 
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trast to our former visit, as it was the middle of 
summer rather than the dead of winter, but other 
conditions remained practically the same. Sentries 
were noticeable everywhere. The depot was 
crowded with hundreds of people. A representative 
of the Government with an interpreter met us at the 
border, and we were soon out of the customs and on 
our way to Moscow. 

Immediately after crossing the border there were 
evidences of activity both in the fields and in the 
cities. Roads were under construction, factories 
were being erected. The train was crowded with 
people, all of them seeming very happy and con- 
tented. We were met by a committee at the station 
in Moscow and taken to our hotel. ‘The streets were 
more crowded than during the winter, and there 
was evidence of many improvements such as new 
pavement, new buildings, better street cars, more 
buses and automobiles and certainly an active but 
satisfied appearance of the people. It was very ob- 
vious that a great deal had been accomplished within 
the eighteen months since our last visit. 

Moscow in summer is not as attractive as in winter : 
in spite of its beautiful parks, playgrounds, and rec- 

. reation centers. The Russians have been unable 
to develop their street-cleaning departments and 
other sanitary conditions in such a short space of 
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time, and the lack of these facilities is more glaring 
in the summer than when the streets are covered 
with snow. ‘The city, nevertheless, showed remark- 
able growth. Hundreds of new apartment houses 
and buildings were under construction. Most of 
these were of concrete or other permanent material. 
Stores were crowded with customers, and amuse- 
ment parks and theatres were filled every evening. 
There is one splendid recreation park in the center 
of Moscow, comprising over ten thousand acres, 
which is as modern and interesting as any recreation 
park in the United States. In the parks are instruc- 
tion booths and book stores where anyone can ac- 
quire knowledge or books at a very small cost. 
Practically every fifth store is a book store, and most 
of the literature is of a technical nature. I visited 
factories, machine shops, foundries, locomotive 
works, and electric power plants and was surprised to 
find the very latest American, English, and German 
equipment. I saw high-pressure turbines operating 
with a smoothness unexcelled anywhere, and my 
chats with the men in charge convinced me that they 
were exceedingly good engineers and fully able to 
do their job. 

After several days in Moscow discussing our plans, 
it was decided that I should make a visit to as many 
state and collectivized farms as possible, under the 
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direction of the Grain Trust, while Mrs. Campbell 
and the children would be taken south to the sum- 
mer resorts on the Black Sea as guests of the Govern- 
ment during my absence. As a result we all left 
Moscow on the evening of July 13th, and I did not 
see my family again until nearly a month later. 

At Rostov we were met by Jacob Bogomolov, 
Manager of the Gigant, and soon started by auto- 
mobile for the farm which is the pride of all Rus- 
sia. It is located in the northern Caucasus and has 
a total area of about 500,000 acres. The equip- 
ment consists of 400 tractors, 278 combines, 314 foot 
drills, 2000 plow bottoms, 300 trucks, and 1000 
wagons. It is the last word in Soviet agricultural 
development and is a real tribute to the organiza- 
tion, ability, and enthusiasm of the directors and to 
the zeal of the workers. 

It is almost incomprehensible that such a back- 
ward country could attain such efficiency in indus- 
trialized agriculture in less than three years' time. 
This farm, of course, has advantages over other 
farms in equipment and technique, and for that 
reason is used more or less as an experimental farm 
and an object lesson to the other state farms. It 
covers in area approximately forty by sixty miles 


and some of the fields have 100,000 acres in one 
complete area. 
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We encountered some bad roads en route, and in 
one instance got stuck in the mud for the same rea- 
son that that happens in this country — namely, 
drivers don't want to put on chains. The delay, 
however, occurred at a cross road, and while there 
were no automobiles to pull us out, there soon was 
a group of powerful Russian farmers who attached 
a rope to our front axle and soon had us on dry 
ground. The strength and willingness to work of 
these Russian peasants is almost beyond belief. 

We were on our way again at a speed in excess of 
sixty miles an hour. I have driven automobiles at 
high speed all over the United States, but I must 
admit I don't feel comfortable in automobiles on 
country roads at such speed, when the driver thinks 
he has to talk and explain with his hands at the same 
time. We were shortly on the open prairie, and 
for many miles passed over excellent soil similar to 
our great prairies in Kansas and North Dakota. 

There is absolutely no speed limit in Russia, and 
the speed apparently increases going through the 
villages. Cars are still a novelty, and men, women, 
and children stand on the roadside and shout their 
approval of the speed. Chickens in Russia seem to 
have the same instinct as elsewhere but with perhaps 

a better sense of self-preservation, as I do not remem- 
ber killing one chicken during a ride over several 
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thousand miles. Dogs are not so fortunate, and we 
were frequently told by a last yelp that an accident 
had occurred, unobserved, of course, because of the 
dust which is everywhere. 

Automobiles seem to have universal right of way, 
Men, women, and children in the cities, and peasants 
in the country with their one-horse carts, hurriedly 
scrambled to the ditch at the sound of a horn, and 
the funny part of it is that they seem to enjoy it as 
much as the people in the automobile. I repeatedly 
protested against this speed and said that it would 
not be tolerated in the United States for one instant. 
We in the United States have had to get used to 
high-powered automobiles, but the Russian driver 
serves his apprenticeship with cars having a speed of 
from 75 to 80 miles an hour. The speedometers 
are all in kilometers and, until you realize this and 
understand that a kilometer is about five-eighths of 
a mile, you are horrified. 

Even at the rate which we travelled and with the 
long summer evenings, it was after dark before we 
reached the first camp on the Giant Farm. Here at 
11 P.M. I was astonished to see the same activity as I 
would see on our own place in Montana — trucks 
going in all directions, tractors with powerful head- 
lights disking, seeding, plowing, and hauling, and 
tractor-wagon trains of grain moving to market. 


3 
TWO IMPORTANT FIGURES IN SOVIET 
GRAIN PRODUCTION 
Left: J. Bogomlov, Manager ol Giant Farm 
Right: A. Rosental, A Director of Grain "iust 
Photograph by the Author 
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Occasionally a grain truck loaded with four or five 
tons of wheat would go by at go miles an hour. 
Elevators were open day and night, receiving grain 
on this giant farm at the rate of 300,000 bushels a 
day. It is hard to conceive how an untechnical peo- 
ple could in such a short space of time get the spirit 
of American energy and progress. 

We arrived at the main camp of the Giant Farm 
soon after midnight after traveling many miles 
through magnificent grain as high as the fender on 
both sides of the road. I have raised wheat through- 
out my life, I have driven through grain fields in 
all portions of the American continent, but never 
before had I seen such fields of grain as I saw on 
that night ride across the Giant Farm. 

On arrival at the headquarters, we were met by 
a committee that had remained awake to receive us 
and after a few words of welcome we were taken to 
our rooms. We had an apartment in one of the 
many modern apartment houses on this great farm. 

The town already had a population of 7000 peo- 
ple. It was modern in every respect, having its own 
electric light plant, parks, schools, administration 
buildings, modern system of sewage disposal, well- 
paved streets, and public baths. All of the buildings 

were made from local material well-designed, with 
a great deal of thought given to landscape gardening 
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and recreation grounds. Building was going on 
day and night so as to have homes completed for the 
workers before winter. A great portion of the work 
is still done by hand owing to a lack of modern 
equipment, but the energy of the workers and the 
fervor with which they perform their tasks is a 
revelation. 

Most of the lumber comes in the form of logs and 
is sawed on the job in inch boards by two men using 
aripsaw. The logs are elevated on a platform, and 
one man stands on the log and the other below. 
They saw these logs in inch boards with an accuracy 
almost equal to a gang saw, and when they start a 
cut in a twelve-foot log 12 to 18 inches in diameter, 
they never stop until it is finished. The men are 
stripped to the waist and their bodies are as bronzed 
as Indians. ‘They work in various gangs and each 
crew tries to do more than the other. There is no 
evident compulsion on the part of the Government 
or the police to force these men to work with such 
energy. ‘They seem to do it for the Giant Farm and 
for Russia with an enthusiasm I have never seen 
before. 

Before leaving to inspect the fields I inspected the 
office, met many of the employees and realized that 
they had developed a fine system of accounting, al- 
though I think they go too far in their statistical 
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data. We then visited the machine shop and found 
a very intelligent mechanic, Mr. G. V. Skorbilin, in 
charge. This machine shop on the Giant Farm is 
undoubtedly the best farm machine shop in the 
world. It is equipped with every modern type of 
shop machinery, most of it from the United States. 
They try to practise every possible economy, but of 
course have many failures and are not as efficient as 
they hope to be. ‘The men would stand about me 
while I explained different matters with an intense 
interest. They are constantly trying to correct 
their mistakes and follow American machine-shop 
methods, and are doing better than they are gener- 
ally given credit for. I know myself how difficult it 
is to mechanize an agricultural development, and 
this same knowledge makes me appreciate to a full 
extent the obstacles which these young Russian me- 
chanics and farm boys have overcome. If intense 
interest and use of energy and muscle could accom- 
plish the results they want, there would be no un- 
certainty about it, but unfortunately it takes some 
time to be able to think and work in thousandths of 
an inch. 

Soon after the noon hour we took our first trip to 
ithe fields. We have thirty combines on our farm in 
iMontana, but when you see 278 combines on one 
ffarm, you can get some idea of the magnitude of 
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these operations. All of the harvesting equipment 
is foreign-made. The workers do their best to 
operate these machines with limited experience and 
under the circumstances were doing exceedingly 
well. They have absolute faith in experts and try 
to follow instructions to the smallest detail. This, 
you can readily understand, sometimes causes losses, 
as no set of rules can be so rigid that they should not 
be changed under varying weather and farming con- 
ditions. The operators are afraid to change the 
instructions for fear they will be accused of sabotage 
and as a result, there are sometimes unnecessary 
losses. 

This Giant Farm is divided into five different 
camps of approximately 100,000 acres each, closely 
copied after our 95,000 acre Montana farm. ‘There 
are shops in each of the subdivision camps for tempo- 
rary repairs, buildings for storage of seed and equip- 
ment, and housing facilities for the man. They are 
well organized with individual managers, superin- 
tendents, shop foremen, field bosses, and "straw" 
bosses. Each camp is in competition with the others 
to accomplish the best results and do the most work. 
Mileage systems have been adopted so that the best 
operator will get the most pay. Skilled men are 
recognized and receive more compensation than un- 
skilled men. A daily record is posted of the accom- 
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MISS TAMARA MOSKALIOVA 
Expert tractor operator on the Giant farm 
Photograph by the Author 
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plishment of each man and there is keen rivalry to 

» on this honor list. There are scores of women 
operators who as a rule are even more efficient than 
the men. "The best tractor operator was a young 
girl about fifteen years of age named Miss Tamara 
Moskaliova. 

Each camp is equipped with hospital facilities, 
having a doctor and nurses. Records are carefully 
kept, and the directors are trying to give the best 
attention to improving living conditions. Even at 
that, conditions are exceedingly bad according to 
our standards. Meals are in no way appetizing, but 
after three weeks I became used to them and would 
eat at the farm camp with considerable relish. The 
principal food served consists of a vegetable soup 
called borshtch. It is prepared in large army kettles 
and served cafeteria style. I have lived in construc- 
tion camps all my life and realize that you cannot 
expect city conditions in pioneer territory. ‘The 
hardest thing for me to overcome in Russia was my 
dislike for the black, sour, unpalatable, and indi- 
gestible bread, which is served everywhere. Still 
the people seem to thrive on it and are certainly 
strong and healthy. 

I saw threshed wheat on this Giant Farm covering 
hundreds of acres. Loading equipment is limited 
and a great deal of work is done by hand. Women 
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handle shovels with more dexterity than the men. 
I have seen many of them carry two hundred pounds 
of wheat on their backs and climb a step at a time 
on sacks of grain piled ten sacks high until they 
reached the top. Practically everyone is barefoot. 
There are no white hands or small feet in Russia. 

I did not see any unhappiness among the workers. 
They all were smiling and talking and everyone 
seemed to be discussing recreation and culture. 
The Government has entertainers from the cities to 
amuse the workers in the most remote villages. 
Nevertheless the work is certainly hard. I know of 
hundreds of pioneering women in our country who 
have gone through the same hardships which these 
Russian pioneering women are having today. These 
hardships have all helped to make our country 
great, and the sons of those women are now directing 
many big businesses in the United States. It will 
be to some extent the same in Russia, and the sons of 
the pioneering women there will help develop that 
country. 

The Government is building everywhere possible 
modern grain elevators equipped with the best of 
machinery. These elevators can load or unload a 
million bushels a day if necessary. They provide 
for unloading twenty or more trucks at a time. 
Elsewhere grain is loaded by portable grain loaders 
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or by hand. The way those Russian men and 
women can handle two hundred pounds of grain in 
one sack is unbelievable, and what astonished me 
more than anything else is that they seem to like to 
do it. I have seen scores of trucks waiting their 
turn to unload at these stations, and have laughed 
outright at the speed of the workers in their attempt 
to unload the truck quickly when it finally arrives. 
I do not see how all the criticism in the world or all 
the opposition can stop the growth of a nation which 
has so many people willing to work so hard. 

This farm is so large that it is necessary to have 
observation towers equipped with observers day and 
night to detect any fire which may start. There are 
. literally hundreds of miles of telephone wires using 
the Army System of ground wires along the ditches 
which skirt the road. The manager can be in in- 
stant contact with any part of the job from any one 
of these observation posts. 

The second day on the Giant Farm was spent 
much as the first — visiting more camps, inspecting 
more equipment, and analysing the method of opera- 
tion. We traveled over miles of roads made on 
the farm by the tractor crews, saw scores of small 
field camps of the portable type which are moved 
each day as the work progresses. It was evident 
that a great deal of thought was being given to re- 
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ducing costs and to the proper maintenance of the 
equipment. I explained to the officials in my first 
recommendations that it would be very necessary to 
maintain equipment or they could not successfully 
power-farm. Modern tractors properly operated 
and maintained are good for ten years’ service. The 
Grain Trust realizes the necessity of proper main- 
tenance, as the first equipment which they pur- 
chased, especially the tractors, was to a great extent 
useless after one year's service. This was caused 
primarily by inefficient operators. 

Under present conditions of operation and main- 
tenance the average life of a tractor will be three to 
five years, depending on the operating hours each 
year. Most Soviet tractors are operated on a day 
and night schedule, and as a result the life in years 
will be much shorter. This maintenance and re- 
placement cost will be for several years the biggest 
obstacle which the Grain Trust will have to over- 
come. 

This is why the Grain Trust has established two 
fine tractor-operator schools under expert American 
technical instructors, assisted by almost equally ex- 
pert Russian technicians. These schools are of in- 
estimable value as they teach the young engineers 
how to assemble, maintain, and operate the modern 
tractors which are very fine and efficient machines. 
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The modern tractor is as superior to the first trac- 
tors as the modern automobile is to the early models. 
These schools are equipped with the finest of instru- 
ments, test blocks, charts, specifications, and text- 
books fully illustrated. 

Water and soap are two of the scarcest commodi- 
ties in Southern Russia. It is a semi-arid region and 
to a great extent similar to our semi-arid region in 
the West. The Grain Trust is developing water 
by wells and reservoirs at every camp. These reser- 
voirs are used principally for bathing purposes 
where, according to the Russian custom, men, 
women, and children all bathe without suits of any 
kind. It is at these places that you can observe the 
muscular development of the men and women, and 
it is easy to understand how they can accomplish so 
much hard work. Very little clothing is worn dur- 
ing the day in the fields; in fact, hundreds of the 
male operators, owing to the intense heat on the 
combines, direct their machines with no clothing 
except a pair of trunks. 

It took three days to make the most hasty kind of 
inspection of this Giant Farm. Each worker seemed 
to be as interested in his job as the directing head. 
As I drove along, I marvelled more and more at what 
they had accomplished in less than three years' time 
on an immense area which had never before been 
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under cultivation. Newspaper reporters and cam- 
era men were with us every day, as well as moving 
picture camera men and directors. Motion pic- 
tures were taken almost continuously in order to 
show the farmers and peasants elsewhere what they 
are accomplishing on the Giant Farm. 

We had a general conference that night in a large 
assembly room at headquarters, attended by farm 
operators, engineers, superintendents, statisticians, 
and agronomists from many different places. We 
discussed farm operations in the spirit of the most 
severe criticism as well as approval until 3 A.M. The 
crowd would applaud even more when I made con- 
structive criticism than they did when I approved 
their operations. 

It was at this meeting that I had my first difference 
with the secretary of labor for that district. It is 
generally reported that the laborers are forced to 
work by the officials, even to the extent of using 
clubs and so forth. This is a most absurd statement. 
You must remember that that is a laborers' govern- 
ment. The laborer is sitting in the driver's seat, 
and practically no one other than his authorized 
representative directs him. 

I took the position that the field bosses should 
have the authority to remove inefficient operators if 
they were ever going to succeed and maintain their 
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machinery. ‘This was protested by the labor repre- 
sentative in that district, who maintained that no 
one could be removed without his consent. After 
considerable discussion the decision was made in my 
favor. 

The following day we drove about 100 miles 
across country to visit the famous experimental farm 
at Verblud under the management of Leon S. 
Margolin, a very well-educated, intelligent young 
Russian engineer who speaks English fluently and is 
as well-informed an expert on gasoline engines as I 
have ever met. This farm showed the best of man- 
agement. It had excellent brick buildings, modern 
in every respect. "The machinery was exceedingly 
well cared for, and the dining-room and quarters for 
the men were the best we encountered in the entire 
trip. All new machines are given a thorough trial 
on this farm before many purchases are made. 
Every known kind of crop is seeded under scientific 
conditions, and records are carefully kept. It com- 
pares favorably with any experimental farm that we 
have in the United States, either under the direction 
of our state agricultural colleges or the U. S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. 

There was a strange contrast while driving be- 
tween these two modern farms and the millions of 
acres still farmed by the peasants with the most 
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primitive methods. Even at the end of the Great 
War, probably 80 per cent of all grain in Russia was 
cut with a sickle or cradle and threshed with a flail 
or a corrugated log drawn by horses over the har- 
vested grain. It is easy to understand how the 
peasants, particularly the peasant women, would wel- 
come the modern machinery which would free them 
from these countless hours of toil in the fields from 
daylight until dark, under a scorching sun with 
hardly ever a moment to stand up and straighten 
their backs. 

On the collectivized farms the plowing is done 
with tractors, seeded with power machinery, har- 
vested with binders, and threshed with American 
and German threshing machines. There is still a 
great deal of work done by the women but it is of 
a lighter kind, and all the women I saw about these 
collectivized threshing outfits were smiling and 
happy. Even the threshing engine boilers were 
fired by women. I took many pictures of these peo- 
ple, and true to instinct, these peasant women would 
straighten their dresses and try to arrange their hair 
before the camera was snapped. 

There are, of course, many things to criticize about 
the Soviet Government, but a trip across the coun- 
try, among the poor peasant people, such as I have 
made, would convince the most anti-Soviet person 
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that the present Government in Russia is improving 
the condition of its peasant people. It is a change 
from a system of slavery and serfdom much more 
severe than any slavery system we had in the South. 

After a hot, dusty trip of about 100 miles, we 
again arrived at Rostov on the Don at about 11 P.M. 
Accommodations were provided for us at the hotel by 
the officials of the Grain Trust, and it was at this hotel 
that we experienced one of the most amusing inci- 
dents of our trip. We were given a large room on 
the second floor, with one large window, and doors 
which opened on a balcony. "Three of us occupied 
this room, Mr. Rosenthal, director of the Grain 
Trust, Mr. Steponaitis, the interpreter, and myself. 
Soon after our luggage was delivered to the room, 
I decided to take a walk about town as the streets 
were very busy and thronged with people even at 
that late hour. After considerable effort I succeeded 
in eluding my interpreter, who felt that he should 
be with me constantly and attend to every little de: 
tail to make my trip more comfortable. 

I strolled along the street taking great interest in 
observing the people and the different types of 
stores. I visited several amusement parks, and 
everywhere I went saw the same dense crowds and 
noticed the happy mood of the people. The gen- 
eral impression was much the same as one would 
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get in any of our large cities at night. I returned 
to the hotel about 2 A.M. "The other two men were 
asleep, but they had left a light lit in the room. I 
immediately noticed the stuffiness of the atmosphere 
and opened the window and also the doors which 
opened on the balcony. "This, I found out later, 
was a fatal mistake. 

Rosenthal was sleeping in one bed in the corner, 
the interpreter on the other side of the room, and 
my bed was between. I noticed that Rosenthal’s 
and the interpreter's clothes were on a chair at the 
foot of their beds and that Rosenthal's watch was on 
the second shelf of the table between his bed and 
mine. Iput my watch on the top of the table, hung 
my coat and shirt over the chair, and without any 
real forethought or reason, rolled up my trousers 
and put them under my pillow. During this time 
neither of the other men awakened, and I was soon 
fast asleep. 

At 6 A.M. I awakened and reached for my watch, 
but it was not there. I noticed that Rosenthal's 
watch was still on the shelf and began looking about 
theroom. The next thing I noticed was that Rosen- 
thal's clothes were gone, also the interpreter's, and 
my coat and shirt — also a rain coat and hat which 
had been hanging on some hooks, but none of our 
other equipment such as luggage, cameras and so 
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forth had been disturbed. Upon awakening, both 
Rosenthal and the interpreter impressed upon me 
the seriousness of the situation: clothes are scarce in 
Russia and one must have a Government order to 
get a new suit. 

We decided to report the matter to the police. The 
hotel proprietor led the procession, followed by the 
Chief of Police for that division and several assistants 
and detectives. We were asked a thousand questions. 
Hundreds of notes were made. The Chief of Police 
assured me that everything would be returned be- 
fore night. However, in spite of this assurance, none 
of the stolen articles was returned to us. 

This was in contrast to an experience which Miss 
Henry had on our first trip to Russia. She left a 
cheap, small American clock which she had carried 
with her throughout the War in her compartment on 
the Trans-Siberian Express. We did not even re- 
port its loss to the railway, but a year afterwards the 
clock was mailed to me in Montana and from there 
returned to her. 

We spent most of the day in Rostov visiting vari- 
ous public officials, and were cordially welcomed by 
Mr. N. Ivanov, Assistant Chairman of the North 
Caucasus Executive Committee. We visited many 

factories in this thriving industrial city, among which 


were some of the most modern factories in Russia, 
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equipped almost completely with automatic ma- 
chines., I was impressed by the activity and earnest- 
ness of the employees in these factories and their 
desire to let me know that they knew one word of 
English. They would take great delight in saying 


dog," "wagon," "automobile," 
"wheel," or any one word which they might know 


such words as “cat, 


as I passed by their machines. During the noon 
hour these employees would assemble in groups and 
some one member who knew some English would 
spend the time teaching them a few words. 

From Rostov we went to the Simferopol grain 
farm and were welcomed by Mr. Soloviov, manager 
of the farm, who at one time had been an officer 
in the Red Army. 

This farm was in active operation and similar in 
many respects to the Giant Farm, though smaller. 
It comprises about 200,000 acres and employs 895 
men. It was here I saw for the first time the old 
Russian reaper called Lobogieska, or now jokingly 
referred to as the Russian combine. This machine 
is similar to the early forms of reapers produced in 
this country, except that it has no self-raking device 
and a peasant stands on the platform to rake the 
grain off in bundles which are bound afterwards by 
the peasant women. The Russians, however, had 
\ adopted the American method of hauling: four or 
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five of these machines behind each tractor just as we 
haul four or five binders behind a tractor in the 


U.S. Buildings on this farm were exceedingly well 


made, of material available on the site. Homes for 


the working men were modern in every respect. 
Public buildings and parks were being constructed, 
and it was evident from the plans prepared that 
they would soon have a very modern and attractive 
town as the headquarters for the farm. Owing to 
the training of the manager, there was more of a 
military feeling about this farm than any of the 
others. The manager was saluted by the police 
every time they met, and as an indication of his disci- 
pline and authority, the manager blew his whistle 
one night and immediately policemen and officers 
appeared from all directions. ‘The discipline was 
very severe. Nevertheless the men seemed to like 
it and appeared to have an affectionate feeling for 
the manager. 

Immediately adjoining the nearby collectivized 
farms were thousands of acres tilled by the peasants 
who had not joined the collectives and were strug- 
gling without the use of modern equipment. ‘The 
contrast was so great that it was very obvious that 
it would only be a question of time before these poor 
peasants would improve their conditions by joining 
the collectivized farms. 
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From Simferopol we drove north for many miles 
through farming territory past the Hersonsky Grain 
Farm of 215,000 acres, directed by C. S. Kravcov, to 
the scientific farm of Ashama which is operated by 
the Government as an experimental farm. It is 
used also for the development of plants and animals. 
Here I saw practically every known kind of animal. 
Breeding was done under the most scientific direc- 
tion. I have never seen finer bred horses nor better 
specimens of stock of all kinds. “This was also true 
of the various species of fowl. Flowers, trees, and 
shrubbery were in evidence everywhere. Ponds 
were filled with ducks, geese, and swans, and on one 
of the big pastures was a magnificent herd of zebras. 

No one could visit these state and collectivized 
farms without recognizing the work which has been 
accomplished by the Soviet Government during the 
first two years of its Five-Year Program. ‘The of- 
ficials have realized that go per cent of their people 
know how to farm and that it is easier to make suc- 
cessful farmers than successful operators in other 
industries. ‘The officials realize that they have great 
wealth in their soil; that the people must be fed and 
clothed; and this action on the part of the Govern- 
ment makes it possible to secure the co-operation of 
the peasants as long as they can improve their con- 
dition a little each year, if only to a small degree. 


CHAPTER V 


OST OF my observations in Russia are 
restricted to conditions as I saw them 
in the various agricultural regions and 

industrial centers. I was chiefly interested in the 
change which had come over the people within a 
few years. In countless ways, the program of edu- 
cation and propaganda instituted by the Soviet 
authorities has actually changed the lives and char- 
acter of the Russian people. "The older peasants, of 
course, are changed least of all. Many of them take 
things as a matter of course and hope that what the 
Communists are doing will turn out well. 

That is natural enough, and what anyone might 
expect. But the young people are the ones who are 
really being influenced by the Five-Year Plan and all 
of its effects, locally or nationally. The Soviet 
leaders are aware of the fact that they can accomplish 
little with the older people, especially those who are 
uneducated. Before long this element of the popu- 
lation will have passed on, and it makes little differ- 
ence to the Soviet leaders what they think. 

117 
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But the revolution of industry and agriculture 
and living conditions in Russia is a youth movement, 
sponsored by the more mature leaders with a view 
to winning the rising generation. Most of the ac- 
tive people of middle age were either killed off in 
the World War or the civil war, or else they are in 
the Red army or working in the Communist party, 
running various phases of the government's affairs. 
There are, however, a great many women of middle 
age in Russia, and most of them have become work- 
ers of one kind or another in the nation's agriculture 
or industries. ‘They all have something to do. 

Many of the women are now handling men's jobs 
in the construction work going on in the new in- 
dustrial centers. They make fine workers, once 
they learn what to do and how to do it. Some of 
the American engineers on the big construction 
projects have expressed amazement at the compe- 
tence of the women workers. Col. Hugh L. Cooper 
made the following comment about the women 
workers on the Dnieper hydro-electric project: 

“The Dnieprostroy campaign was our first experi- 
ence with women on engineering work. We began 
this experience with the very firm conviction that 
the idea was a failure, and ended with the discovery 
that women are far better at anything they can 
handle than men. They work with picks and 
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shovels and brooms, and with precision instruments, 
laying out engineering work on the job. Every- 
where we found that they were more loyal, more 
painstaking and more enthusiastic." 

I was amazed at the rapidity with which the Rus- 
sian workers, men and women alike, were becoming 
familiar with machines. I saw many young men, 
and equally as many young women, who were very 
skillful tractor operators. They seem to take a de- 
light in their work. The women, in particular, 
were happy to be released from the hours of toil 
and hard work necessary to harvest crops with a 
cutlass and flail. Until a few years ago, more than 
half of Russia's immense farm areas had been har- 
vested with the most primitive types of equipment. 

It is impossible for an American who is not 
in possession of the facts to conceive how intolerable 
was the condition of the Russian peasant for many 
centuries. The landlords took away everything ex- 
cept the smallest amount of food required to keep 
them alive. The peasants had very few possessions, 
the crudest kind of clothes and shoes, no educa- 
tional opportunities, and several families were 
obliged to live together in one-room houses. And 
such houses! Two-thirds of the building was 
underground, with one door and usually one win- 
dow. There was no family privacy whatever. I 
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doubt if moral conditions under the present regime 
or any other could possibly be any worse. 

Now the lot of the peasant is better. The old 
ways are no longer tolerated with submissiveness. 
In the Soviet’s program to please the people by pro- 
viding them with a few more of the good things of 
life, there are new interests to engage the attention 
of the peasants. 

Free schools and compulsory education for all 
young people, recreation parks and playgrounds 
with leaders to organize the play activities and 
stimulate physical culture, hospitals and clinics to 
care for those who are ill and to prevent the spread 
of communicable diseases, museums and art gal- 
leries, cultural centers where the masses gather to 
listen to the radio and speakers, country vacation 
places where workers can go for rest periods at the 
expense of the government — all of these things are 
new in the lives of the Russian masses, and make up 
for the privations they are enduring. 

Education is a fever which is sweeping the Soviet 
Union. Everywhere I went I noticed the interest in 
knowledge of all sorts. I was asked by children and 
grown people, "Do you think the Communists can 
give to us the same educational systems that they 
have in the United States?" It is in the air, on the 
tongue of everyone — education as in America ! 
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The Russian educational program is carried on 
through the schools, cultural centers, motion pic- 
tures, and the radio. Posters are used extensively, 
to teach those who are only partly educated. Edu- 
cation is the Russian standard and measure of suc- 
cess. 

The highest paid positions in Russia are held by 
teachers, professors and technically trained men. 
Any child, or a young man or woman who shows 
special aptitude or talent, is promptly given an op- 
portunity to develop his or her ability along that 
line, whatever it may be. If such a child lives in 
the country, he is taken to a nearby city where edu- 
cational advantages are provided. His progress is 
made a matter of public interest. 

I encountered little boys and girls in the most re- 
mote villages who had been sent to the larger towns 
to learn music or art or poetry, and of course they 
were the heroes of the community upon their re- 
turn. The government pays learners full pay dur- 
ing all the period of their training, and gives prizes 
for various contests in art, literature, architecture 
and industry. 

During the noon hour in most of the factories, the 
workers gather in groups about instructors who can 
teach them English. The demand for teachers, es- 
pecially teachers of English and various technical 
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subjects, is practically unlimited, and this makes it 
possible for many former aristocrats and foreigners 
to make a living by work of a kind to which they are 
naturally suited. 

The Russians are extremely jealous of their art 
and their antiques. Museums in a great many 
cities and towns are filled with objects for which 
foreign collectors gladly would pay large sums. 
'The curators are uncommonly intelligent, and are 
quite enthusiastic about their work. "The history 
of Russia is so glamorous and runs through so 
many periods that one could spend a lifetime study- 
ing 1t. Churches and cathedrals are being restored 
to their former condition, in many instances, and 
are maintained as memorials of the former eras in 
Russia. 

For many years the people of Russia, as is cus- 
tomary in most of the European countries, have had 
a more lenient attitude towards sex problems than 
is common in the United States. Nevertheless, there 
has always been a certain moral restraint as a natural 
result of religious training. With the abandonment 
of religion, and the emancipation of the women 
through the Soviet Union, the old standards have 
broken down completely, and there is an entirely 
new attitude of men and women towards each other. 
Now the Russian woman is on a plane of absolute 
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equality with any man. All laws in force are new 
laws, and they favor one sex as much as another. 
This applies to divorce laws as well as other mat- 
ters, and under the Russian system the woman is in 
no way handicapped. Without paying expensive 
fees, two married people can secure a divorce simply 
by appearing at the right office and announcing their 
intention to dissolve their union, just as they were 
married originally simply by appearing and an- 
nouncing their intention to take each other as man 
and wife. Their legal separation may be obtained 
an hour, a day, or at any time after the marriage is 
registered. Sometimes the woman pays alimony to 
the man, as when he retains custody of the children. 
In any event, the children are provided for. 
There is no such thing as an illegitimate child under 
the Russian system. If there is doubt as to parent- 
age the court takes the word of the mother, and pro- 
vision is made whereby the State deducts part of the 
father's pay to provide for the care of the child. 
The State retains sufficient interest in the welfare 
of all children to prevent any wilful abuse or lack 
of proper opportunities. Mothers are furnished 
with hospital facilities at State expense, and under 
full pay for a period of two months before and after 
childbirth. Full information is furnished to all 
classes, by the Government, in regard to birth con- 
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trol, and even abortion is permitted, but when per- 
formed, the State furnishes the services of some 
skilled surgeon. 

One hears a great deal of talk about the breaking 
up of homes under the Soviet government in Rus- 
sia. This is not so. There is a great deal of non- 
sense voiced with regard to the socialization of 
children. This is equally incorrect. Mother love 
in Russia is just as strong a force as it is anywhere 
in the world, and any attempt to take a child away 
from its mother would meet with no greater success 
there than it would in America. 

However, the Government is providing and advo- 
cating the use of day nurseries, which enable the 
women to work and have some freedom while being 
sure that their children are cared for and happy in 
well-kept nurseries. But this is not particularly 
Russian; in this country the day nursery is growing 


rapidly in popularity and importance. 


ATHEISM is one of the most prominent character- 
istics in the Soviet educational program. I doubt if 
there is any other single factor in the new Russia 
which shocks Americans so much as the aggressive 
disbelief in religion. It is not merely passive non- 
belief, such as one finds so prevalent in America, but 
active antipathy. 


MISS VORONCORA NIKOLAEVNA 
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In the interior of Russia, far from Communist 
educational institutions and possibly in a section 
where the people had never yet seen a real Com- 
munist, I found that the little children are professed 
atheists. Several times when a group of children 
were gathered about me, one would ask, "Do you 
believe in God?" When I assured them that I 
did, they would shake their heads and stare at me in 
amazement. "Oh no, you don't," some little fellow 
would finally say. "You don't believe there is a 
God. You are educated !" 

These children have been told that nobody who 
is educated believes in God or religion, and nothing 
I could say seemed to shake this deep-rooted notion 
from their impressionable young heads. Such train- 
ing seems deadly to an American. But one must 
remember that the orthodox church of Russia, such 
as the peasants had known so well before the revo- 
lution, was openly allied with the hated government 
of the Czars. Whatever was on the side of the old 
regime in Russia is now in the discard. And con- 
sidering the nature of the old religion, its unen- 
lightened policy toward the poor peasants, and the 
lack of interest on the part of the priests in the mat- 
ters which vitally concerned the welfare of the Rus- 
sian people, I can hardly blame the present genera- 
tion for thinking the Communists are right when 
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they teach them to say "religion is the opiate of the 
people.” 

It must be remembered that the reaction against 
religion in Russia is simply an aversion to the kind 
of religion the people have known in the past. And 
that was a pretty bad sort of religion, as practically 
everyone agrees. I think the Communists are 
wrong in trying to kill the peasant’s inherent belief 
in God. They will some day be forced to admit 
that this is a mistake. Practically all of the churches 
are still open, although a few have been torn down. 
Many are used for community houses in the peasant 
villages. 

Most of the priests one sees in Russia are now the 
younger men who believe in Socialism, with varying 
degrees of sincerity and enthusiasm. The older 
orthodox priests of the church, those who preferred 
to stay by with the old regime, are gone. Still, one 
feels, Christianity will not die in Russia. As the 
old friar said in Edna St. Vincent Millay's The 
King’s Henchman, to those who were scoffing at 
Christianity, "Blow on; the Church of God is not 
a candle." 

Whatever may be the immediate future of reli- 
gion in Russia, its ultimate contest with mere 
rationalism and atheism should be exceedingly in- 
teresting. Looking beyond the present campaign 
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toward atheism, and recognizing the fact that the 
rising generation in Soviet Russia is being taught 
that religion is a delusion and a superstition, one can 
look farther ahead and visualize a time when the 
Russian people will have forgotten the Christianity 
of the Czar’s Government, centered in lavish tem- 
ples built with money wrung from the masses of 
superstitious and half-starved peasants. 

When the present crusade of the Soviet Govern- 
ment against poverty and ignorance has been won, 
as it will be won eventually, the Russian people will 
not be content with a well-established philosophy 
based on the merit of tractors, dynamos, and a more 
equable distribution of the world’s goods. After 
the present mania for education and industrial 
progress has been satiated, there will come a time 
when the people of Russia will pause to wonder at 
the infinite plan of the Creator which makes their 
own admirable but man-sized Five-Year Plan seem 
insignificant by comparison. 

By that time the State will be serving its purpose, 
and the people may have no more worries about food 
and clothing and their share of the wealth of their 
nation. But when that time comes, the inherently 
religious Russians will feel a thirst for the truth 
about life on a higher plane, and a way to greater 
fullness of life on earth. ‘Their inborn love of art, 
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music, and the wonders of nature will bring them 
more and more in harmony with the spirit of true 
religion, into a new sense of fellowship with their 
fellow beings and with their Creator. 

Although the Russian people now are laboring 
valiantly to establish on their seventh of the earth 
a few of the basic teachings of the Carpenter of 
Nazareth, they do not suspect it. They think of 
religion as a thing of pretentious ceremony and 
pious-sounding phrases. Not for a long time, per- 
haps, will it dawn on the people of Soviet Russia 
that they are building something far bigger than 
their vaunted Socialism. And when they finally 
awaken to Christianity, shorn of its tinsel and still 
magnificent in its simplicity, it may be that the Rus- 
sians will be the real Christians. 

The meeting-house type of religion now tolerated 
by the Communists may serve to sow the seed of 
understanding and a knowledge of the simple truths 
of Christianity, but for the Russians such a bread- 
and-butter kind of religion will finally appear inade- 
quate. The divine rights of the individual will 
not be denied. The Russian is inherently an en- 
thusiast for whatever he counts dear to his heart. 
Keeping in mind the Russian's flair for pageantry 
and drama, his poetic instinct and his innate love 
of fine music, one can reasonably anticipate his 
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eventual demand for a glorified religion in which 
music and pageantry and ceremony wins an honored 
place. 

This interpretation is offered, for whatever merit 
it may have, to those good Christians throughout the 
world who regard the present atheistic campaign in 
Russia with a feeling of hopelessness and despair. I 
might add that I am aware of the sentiments of 
many of the world's theologians who anticipate with 
dismal dread that fearful struggle called Armaged- 
don, when the combined forces of organized Chris- 
tianity will be gripped in a death-struggle with that 
anti-Christ which will sweep out of the north. Per- 
haps the theologians are right in believing that the 
Biblical prophecies are to be fulfilled and that such 
a struggle must come before the world finally 
emerges into that long-heralded "thousand years" of 
peace on earth, good will toward men. But the 
human race is climbing upward step by step. 


Wuart of the future of Communism in Russia? I 
think the gradual return to an appreciation of in- 
dividualism is plainly in evidence. The Soviet 
Government has gradually progressed from a system 
of limited uniform wages to a graduated scale of re- 
wards for those who fulfill their tasks with excep- 
tional merit. Pay on a piece-work basis as well as a 
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system of bonuses, has been a policy there for years. 
Such manoeuvres are termed temporary compro- 
mises with capitalism, by the Soviet leaders. But 
the success of anything is determined by how well it 
works, and the present system of rewards for indi- 
vidual enterprise is proving its superiority after a 
trial of the more communistic methods. 

I do not mean that my observations in Russia 
have led me to believe that the Soviets will aban- 
don their socialistic aims. The essential features 
of socialism probably will remain in effect in 
Russia, simply because these principles seem to work 
there. Basic industries, transportation, communica- 
tion, organized agriculture and the political makeup 
of the Soviet Union seem destined to remain social- 
istic. They have started on too large a scale and 
progressed too far to turn to the ways of the other 
great nations. 

However, as Russia's “man of steel" has pointed 
out, the people of Russia are not ready for the com- 
mune, although they are ready for the artel. In 
other words, the people are not willing that all their 
possessions be socialized, but they are willingly en- 
tering into local enterprises based on collective 
ownership and operation, as important means of 
production. Leave the Russian his home and his 
few belongings, a garden plot and a few animals for 
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his personal use and he is willing to accept a na- 
tionalized system of co-operative endeavor where the 
major fields of work and production are concerned. 

I disagree with the Communists as to the ultimate 
socialization of all property in Russia. They never 
will do it, in my opinion, because they will find that 
it is better to leave the individual a reasonable 
margin of personal freedom and private ownership. 
If the Russian people could be made happier and 
better satisfied with life under a strictly Communist 
regime, they would probably be forced to accept the 
change by the far-seeing and politically astute lead- 
ers. But there is no rational ground for thinking 
that any individual will willingly sacrifice the things 
closest and dearest to his heart. "The Communists 
are not fools; and it is their business to anticipate 
the people's wants and to do whatever can be done to 
meet their desires. To go beyond that point would 
be irrational, and the Communists really are, quite 
rational in their fashion. Some form of socialism in 
Russia will endure. 

I say that the basic nature of the Russian state 
will remain socialistic. But I have no such state- 
ment to make with regard to Communism and the 
possible spread of Communism throughout the 
world. Will China, centered for thousands of years 
about the home as the supreme unit, fall for the 
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blandishments of Communists? Will the English- 
man, loving his hearth and his home above all else, 
turn away from these treasures to welcome an alien 
philosophy of government and economics which 
would want to socialize the shirt on his back? And 
would our people be any more susceptible to a sys- 
tem not of their own making, a system which would 
. make the ownership of automobiles and homes and 
all freedom of thought and action a sin against their 
fellow citizens and a crime against the all-powerful 
State ? 

Although I am no socialist, in any sense of the 
word, I have somewhat less assurance about the fu- 
ture of socialism in the world's great countries. Call 
it paternalism or socialism or whatever you may 
choose, the responsibility of the government toward 
the people who compose it is something which must 
be recognized. No Russian way, or other foreign 
way, will be engrafted on the system of government 
created by the genius of America's founders. But 
when the development of our industrial society 
makes it possible for a few overly astute financiers 
and industrialists to acquire and exercise the power 
of a self-sustained autocracy, there are times when 
the chosen representatives of the people must act 
to sustain our democracy and those simple but in- 
alienable rights for which our country was estab- 
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lished. ‘This is evolutionary democracy, whatever 
else it may be, and it is something just as truly 
American as our Main Streets and our cozy sub- 
urban homes. 

Communism thrives only in dark places, the 
cesspools of the world. If this country, or any other 
country, sees fit to tolerate instances of human 
suffering and soul-killing squalor as a result of badly 
managed over-development of industry in certain 
localities, we must expect dangerous germs to de- 
velop. But the way to deal with such situations is 
to remove the cause, not to battle with the germs in 
a mistaken belief that they are the public enemies. 
When a region is infested with malaria and yellow 
fever, we take prompt and scientific steps to elimi- 
nate the breeding grounds so that pernicious varie- 
ties of mosquitoes cannot hatch. We never would 
have built the Panama Canal by swatting mosqui- 
toes. 

We have the brains and the money and the or- 
ganization to cure causes of human suffering and 
unrest. Perhaps we have been too busy with other 
things to pay enough attention to human values. It 
is not strange that a period of world depression, fol- 
lowing as an almost inevitable result of the most 
destructive war in the world's history, should make 
us realize most acutely that all is not well in this 
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great industrialized nation of ours. But there is 
no cause for panic — just need for straight thinking 
and action based on scientific planning and a will to 
carry out our purpose. 

Just now there seems to be a shortage of courage 
in our centers of power and wealth. Are we 
morons, unable to work out our own problems? 
Are we cowards, afraid to face facts and work? Or 
are we just badly spoiled, waiting for leaders with 
initiative and courage who will awaken us from our 
nightmare? Let us start our recovery now by go- 
ing to work. 

Let us affirm our faith, and when we pick up our 
pack and start on our march toward even better 
things than our country has yet known, we can rest 
assured that the Communists will soon have no op- 
portunity to point an accusing finger at us and say, 
“Your civilization is disintegrating; look at your 
slums, your sordid mining camps and idle factories; 
your unemployed millions, and your badly distrib- 
uted prosperity !" Our future is what we make it, 
not what a group of Communists may think. 


CHAPTER VI 


INCE I returned from my last Russian trip, I 
have spent some time in New York and 
Washington seeking to stimulate co-operation 

between American manufacturers and the Soviets, 
as I believe that it is one of the best ways to help 
terminate our industrial depression. 

Here is one field in which we can enormously 
benefit our country by facing facts and doing those 
things which will bolster up our industries, aid our 
farmers instead of jeopardizing their major interests, 
stimulate commerce and shipping, and put many of 
unemployed to work at wages which will enable 
them to buy the food and goods produced by our 
farmers and our factories. 

In the dark days of 1929 it looked as if our export 
markets were gone beyond hope of reclamation. 
Most of the countries to which we had been sending 
our surplus goods were in no position to buy our 
wares. But out of this disquieting situation there 
came purchasers from Russia eager to buy American- 
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made goods, hurrying to begin a great campaign of 
construction and development which is opening up 
one of the great untouched natural markets of the 
world. 

. Despite the temporary decadence of business 
activity throughout the world, not least noticeable 
right at our own doors, the producers of America's 
manufactured goods were loath to deal with Russia. 
They held aloof during those first few years after the 
revolution when Russia was dominated by radicals 
of a most pernicious breed, who threatened to at- 
tempt the overthrow of our government and the 
governments of the other great nations. Years before 
the financial crash of 1929, the militant advocates of 
world revolution had been banished from Russia 
and expelled from the Communist party which rules 
Russia's 160,000,000 people. The people of Amer- 
ica were still suspicious of the Russians, not without 
good reason, and the notable series of developments 
toward a policy of sanity on the part of the Soviets 
were ignored by our leading bankers and industrial- 
ists. 

Russia was too far away for us to understand her 
changing policies. Fortunately, all of the people in 
the United States were not of that opinion. Some of 
our largest industrial concerns, such as the General 
Electric and the International Harvester Company, 
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saw the opportunity for trade with Russia, with the 
result that they have done a large amount of satis- 
factory business with that government. Among 
others, the following well-known American firms 
have had business relationships with the Soviet 
Government: The Austin Company, Brown Lipe 
Gear Company, Hugh L. Cooper & Company, Du 
Pont de Nemours & Company, Ford Motor Com- 
pany, Freyn Engineering Company, Hercules Motor 
Company, Albert Kahn Company, Newport News 
Shipbuilding & Dry Dock Company, Radio Cor- 
poration of America, Seiberling Rubber Com- 
pany, Southwestern Engineering Corporation and 
Timken-Detroit Axle Company. These firms report 
a fulfillment of contract in strict accordance with all 
agreements. 

This satisfactory condition was reported to the rest 
of the trade, and when I went to Russia the second 
time I found that many more American firms were 
anxious to secure orders from the Soviet Govern- 
ment. America had learned that Russian orders 
were as good as any other orders and that commit- 
ments of the Soviet Government were paid promptly 
and in full. 

In the later part of 1929 and the first part of 1930, 
Soviet purchases in the United States rose precipi- 
tously. Then they declined quickly, as Europe be- 
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gan giving long term credits. Purchases of Ameri- 
can products by the Amtorg Trading Corporation, 
for the Soviet Union, during the first ten months of 
1930 amounted $102,800,000. For the correspond- 
ing period in 1931, Amtorg's total purchases in the 
United States were $49,400,000, a decline of 52 
per cent, following a five-year period of constantly 
increasing trade. There is every indication that the 
Soviets are transferring their orders to European 
countries who have learned our methods of mass 
production and are eagerly striving to get the lion's 
share of Soviet trade. No one is foolish enough to 
suppose that Russia has bought all the foreign goods 
she needs. Within the next two or three decades 
the Soviets will buy approximately 100 billion dol- 
lars worth of goods in various countries. The Five- 
Year Plan, now more than half over, calls for an 
expenditure amounting to more than 30 billion dol- 
lars. No, we cannot just sit back and say that the 
Russians have done all of the buying they intend 
to do. 

Before the attitude of bankers in this country 
caused the Russians to decide to do more of their 
buying in other countries, the Soviet government 
had purchased from American manufacturers, farm 
machinery valued at $250,000,000. In the first quar- 
ter of 1930 Russia bought 62 per cent of all American 
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tractors exported during that period, taking 15,312 
machines which cost the Soviets a total of $21,646,- 
ooo. In the same period, Canada, our next largest 
buyer, bought 4651 of our tractors, valued at $5,- 
231,000. Argentina was third, buying 1101 ma- 
chines with a total value of $1,627,000. Russia was 
the major factor in increasing American exports of 
tractors and parts to the amount of $35,138,000, 
which was about 60 per cent more than for the cor- 
responding period of the preceding year. 

When Russia ordered $40,500,000 worth of 
American farm machinery in one flood of orders, 
intended to meet the increased need for mechanical 
equipment in the 1931 spring-sowing campaign, 
much was said about the advantage to be gained 
by improving our general trade relations with the 
Soviet government, as a means of stimulating sales 
of goods in other fields of current importance. Lit- 
tle was done about it, although American manu- 
facturers have received numerous other Russian or- 
ders recently, not only for agricultural machinery 


but for equipment and manufactured goods of vari- 
ous types and kinds. 

In February of 1931, for example, the Russians 
purchased half a million dollars worth of trucks and 
cars. Parts worth a third of a million; roller bear- 
ings for $175,000; forging machines for $400,000; 
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vertical boring machines for $130,000; and a great 
many orders were placed for miscellaneous equip- 
ment and machinery, the orders ranging in value 
from $20,000 to $100,000 and frequently more. 

But now the news in trade circles is composed 
largely of the new long time credit arrangements be- 
ing arranged by the Soviet purchasing agencies with 
the English, Italians and Germans. As I have shown, 
the Russians prefer American goods. But the other 
industrialized countries are rapidly developing their 
manufactures, both as to volume and quality, and 
our own export managers are beginning to notice 
stiffer competition in all the major markets. Our 
present negative attitude toward Russian trade is re- 
sulting in our loss, not Russia's. 

Why are American business men so backward 
about cultivating trade with Russia? "There are 
three major reasons. In the first place, only the larg- 
est American concerns can deal with Russia, because 
they are the only ones not hampered by the general 
lack of adequate credit facilities. Secondly, the 
United States imports a relatively insignificant 
amount of Russian goods. The third cause is that 
many of the small manufacturers in this country have 
succumbed to the anti-Communistic hysteria being 
disseminated by sincere but deluded individuals 
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who picture Russia as a fearsome wolf about to gob- 
ble up the world. 

American banking and financial institutions have 
strenuously opposed the granting of any credit to 
Russia by our manufacturers, declaring that the 
Soviet Government is not stable and the risk too 
great. These same institutions, however, have sold 
to the American public since the War, two and a 
half billion dollars of German securities, a por- 
tion of which has been used by the Germans to ex- 
tend credit to Russia. You may ask — "What is the 
basis of Soviet Government credit, and how do we 
know that they will pay their bills?" The Soviet 
Government has, during the past fourteen years, 
paid all of its obligations promptly and in full. This 
has been done during the present depression when 
many countries experienced losses through bank- 
ruptcy of their customers in foreign countries. 
Soviet obligations have been paid in every instance, 
nor has the Soviet Union asked for any extensions or 
moratorium on any payments coming due. "This is 
a direct consequence of the Soviet system of national 
budget planning and regulation of foreign trade, 
which guarantees that no commitments are entered 
into unless provisions for meeting them have previ- 
ously been made. 
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These commitments have been met primarily by 
the sale of raw products. Russia has natural re- 
sources in excess of any other nation. The Soviet 
Union is the largest producer of platinum, manga- 
nese, hides, fish, fur and lumber. It will soon be 
the second largest producer of oil, and in time will 
be a large producer of grain crops. All of these 
commodities sell for cash in the world’s markets. 
The obligations of the Soviet purchasing agencies 
are obligations of the Government, and in many 
cases they are guaranteed by the State Bank. The 
steady development of Soviet industry and agricul- 
ture during the present world-wide depression is the 
best proof of this fact, which is appreciated by Euro- 
pean countries extending long term credits to the 
Soviet Union. A very small amount, not to exceed 
5 per cent of the natural resources, could: easily pay 
for the entire cost of the Five-Year Plan. The Soviet 
Government is also increasing its gold output, and 
very little gold has been exported since the revolu- 
tion. 

Recently English business took an important step 
in welding more firmly their trade relations with the 
Soviet Government. Credit facilities were im- 
proved, and the government has undertaken to back 
up British industrialists by establishing a system of 
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guarantees, amounting to as much as 60 per cent of 
the value of contracts made with the Soviets. 

Germany has received a flood of orders from Rus- 
sia, including orders for $75,000,000 worth of in- 
dustrial equipment placed since April 15, 1931. 
The government is co-operating with German in- 
dustries by establishing guarantees on long term 
credits for a major part of these purchases. Business 
negotiations between these two countries reached 
a total of approximately $200,000,000 in 1931, as 
compared with $134,000,000 in 1930. Industrialists 
in Germany have reason to consider Russian orders 
one of the major factors which will aid in the stabi- 
lization of conditions in Germany. 

Italy is wide awake to the opportunities for business 
with Russia, and the Italian government is backing 
up long time credits to Russia by guarantees up to 
75 per cent of the total amount of all orders received. 
Austria, Norway and other European countries are 
now aggressively seeking orders from the Soviet 
Union. Every country in Europe realizes that Rus- 
sia is the world’s greatest market for manufactured 
goods, and they all intend to get their share of the 
business. The people of Europe naturally know 
Russia much better than we do. 

In the absence of foreign loans, most of the Soviet 
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trade is carried on by means of exchange of goods. 
Foreign trade in the U.S.S.R. is a government mo- 
nopoly, handled by the Commissariat for Foreign 
Trade. Exports are necessarily the major means of 
paying for imported products. Between 1924 and 
1930, Russian imports increased in value from 233 
million rubles to 1069 million rubles. Her exports 
increased, during the same period, from 369 million 
rubles to 1002 million rubles. Although the na- 
tional production in Russia has increased about 50 
per cent since the World War, her foreign trade is 
still only about two-thirds of the pre-war status. 
This is due to the rapidly increasing home consump- 
tion which has limited the surplus available for ex- 
port, and because Russia believes in keeping her im- 
ports proportionate to her export trade. 

Since the year 1924, our imports from Russia have 
been falling farther and farther away from the rap- 
idly increasing total of her purchases here. In the 
years just before the World War, Russia was an- 
nually sending us goods valued at about $25,000,000, 
and taking from us goods valued at about 20 million. 
But now Russian exports to this country, according 
to United States Government figures, are valued at 
approximately 25 million dollars, while Soviet pur- 
chases here have increased to many times that 
amount. The European industrial countries have 
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always bought a large volume of goods from Rus- 
sia, and now they are buying more Russian goods 
every day. 

It now seems certain that the Five-Year Plan will 
be completed without many changes. ‘The leaders 
have developed a-feeling of national pride, and the 
people have dedicated themselves to this Plan 
whether they like it or not. A great majority of the 
people are enjoying better advantages and condi- 
tions then ever before, and as long as the leaders suc- 
ceed in improving these conditions each year, even 
to a small extent, the people will be appeased. 

Russia is in a period of evolution rather than 
revolution. My contact with the people has satis- 
fied me that there will be many concessions made by 
the leaders, and it is doubtful that Communism as 
it is now practised in Russia will be in existence 
twelve years hence. The leaders of the Soviet 
Government have adopted such an excellent educa- 
tional program to enlighten the people, that Com- 
munism will ultimately defeat itself. I would not 
be surprised if in twenty-five years Russia would 
have a form of Government which would be a com- 
bination of their Government and ours, and which 
might at that time be one of the best forms of 
Government ever conceived. I cannot see how 
Communism can survive in any country which edu- 
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cates its people and devotes itself toward the enlight- 
enment of all the masses. 

Communism in its present state is the most abso- 
lute form of Government in all the world. In fact, 
Soviet Communism is capitalism of the most extreme 
type, only the Government is the capitalist. “To an 
American citizen it is perhaps the most intolerable 
form of Government in all the world. I have very 
little patience with the people who think that Com- 
munism can destroy the United States. Such state- 
ments are an injustice to our national and individual 
loyalty to our Government. Iam convinced that all 
the Communistic propaganda that could be printed 
or spoken could not shake the confidence of our peo- 
ple in our Constitution, or diminish their loyalty to 
our Government. 

I believe that we should trade with Russia. 
Europe, by adopting our methods of mass produc- 
tion, has already taken the European market away 
from us, and will soon have all of the Russian mar- 
ket. It is undoubtedly the greatest market in the 
world today for American goods, and if we take that 
market now we will have it for the next fifty years. 

China will probably be the world’s next market; 
then India, and perhaps after that Africa. 

The Russian officials and the Russian people want 
to do business with us. They want to be as we are 
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in many respects. We are their model as an indus- 
trial nation. I think such trade relationship is good 
America citizenship and also good world citizenship, 
as we can be big factors in the development and 
growth of that great country along our ideals of 
government, business and individual happiness. 

Russia, with all its resources and immense popula- 
tion, if violently opposed by the rest of the world, 
and improperly directed by selfish and ambitious 
leadership, could be the world's greatest menace. A 
coalition of Russia and Germany could soon dom- 
inate Europe. Russia is rich in raw materials, 
which Germany needs, and Germany has the indus- 
trial perfection which Russia is striving to attain. 
Such a combination is more likely to take place than 
a Soviet consolidation with China. At present the 
Soviet Government does not intend to war with any 
nation. Its people are tired of war. Its leaders 
talk peace. Russia had four and one half years of 
civil war, after the Great War. Now is the time to 
cultivate Russia as the great champion of peace in 
Europe. She holds in many respects the same po- 
litical position in the Eastern Hemisphere that the 
United States occupied in the Western Hemisphere 
after our Civil War. 

I believe that we in the United States, through 
business co-operation, proper sympathy and fair crit- 
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icism, can be instrumental in the development of 
that great country towards an end which will bring 
peace and happiness to many millions of its strug- 
gling humanity. Such an event can only help the 
rest of the world. 

I have told the facts as I learned them from per- 
sonal contact and experience in Russia, and you, as 
the reader of this book, will have to decide whether 


Russia is a market or a menace. 


